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“The generation gap is something 
America over 30 has invented to 
excuse itself from listening,” said a 


. student graduation speaker at Wil- 


liams College last spring. Yale psy- 
chologist Kenneth Keniston (News- 
week, June 24) believes the gap is 
between ‘‘those who feel a sense of 
urgency about social problems and 
those who don’t.” 


If either of these observations is’ 


correct, speakers of various ages and 
walks of life did their level best to 
overcome the situation during Ober- 
lin’s 1968 Commencement Weekend. 

The Commencement speaker, Miss 
Margaret Clapp, and the Shansi 
Symposium leaders,: Albert Seely, 
’42, and Charles Ryerson, ’55, dis- 
cussed student unrest on both sides 
of the Pacific and “aimed” their 


comments at all ages in their audi- » 


ences, At the Class of 1968 Sym- 


posium that afternoon, Thomas L. 
Boardman, ’40, President Carr, Wil- 
liam C. Parker, Calvin Humphrey, 
Groesbeck Parham, ’70, and Julie 
Forsythe, ’70, displayed their sense 
of urgency about social problems in 
a manner which should have aroused 
but not antagonized those who are 
less concerned. 

In his valedictory to the Class of 
1968 and his remarks at the Alumni 
Luncheon, President Carr made a 
point of not ‘‘admonishing, exhort- 
ing, preaching, criticizing or even 
praising” the graduating seniors and 
urged alumni to examine carefully 
all aspects of social malaise in- 
cluding campus unrest. 

Mrs. Dortha Bailey Doolittle, ’18, 
urged the seniors to use their “great 
talents to build bridges of empathy 
between peoples everywhere.” Wil- 
liam L. Mezger, ’38, president of the 
Alumni Association, discussed the 
role cf alumni in the ‘foreverness 
that is Oberlin.” The Rev. B. Whit- 
man Dennison, father of a graduat- 
ing senior, husband of an alumna 
and son-in-law of an alumni couple, 
noted Oberlin’s tradition of ‘‘com- 
munity engagement” and suggested 
a new liturgy for “public work.” _ 

Miss Forsythe’s remarks were 
based on an article she wrote for our 
June issue. This Commencement 
Report is drawn from the texts of | 


the other speakers and consultants. | _ 
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Commencement 
1968 


BERLIN'S 135TH ANNIVERSARY commencement 

weekend activities brought together members of 
the graduating class, their families, and some 1,000 
alumni from Friday, June 7, through Monday, June 
10. 

Sunday, June 9, was a national day of mourning 
for Sen. Robert F. Kennedy who had been slain by an 
assassin’s bullet and the Baccalaureate Service as 
well as other meetings throughout the weekend in- 
cluded many tributes to his memory. 

Five hundred and thirty-two degrees were con- 
ferred upon 528 candidates from 44 states, the District 
of Columbia, and nine foreign countries. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences there were 436 
bachelors of arts, 10 masters of arts, and 17 masters 
of arts in teaching. 

In the Conservatory of Music there were 67 bach- 
elors of music. 

In the Graduate School of Theology there were one 
master of arts and one master of religious education. 
The GST graduates had completed most of their de- 
gree requirements at Oberlin prior to the merger, in 
June of 1966, of the theological school with the Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School. 

Asian affairs and problems on the homefront were 
the topics of two symposiums. The first, in Hall Au- 
ditorium Saturday morning, was in recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association’s fellowship program. 

Albert L. Seely, ’42, associate secretary of the 
United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia, 
discussed “Higher Education in Asia— -Tradition and 
Change,” and Charles A. Ryerson, 55. now in a doc- 
tora] program at Columbia, spoke on “Student Unrest, 
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Black, White and Brown.” Seely was a Shansi rep, 
1942-44, 1945-47; Ryerson, 1955-58. 

The second symposium, on poverty and urban 
problems, was arranged by members of the Class of 
1968 and held Saturday afternoon in Bryant Lec- 
ture Hall, Kettering Science Building. 

The Class of 1968 voted to devote its class gift to 
urban affairs. Ted Gest, secretary-treasurer of the 
alumni class and one of the moderators at the Class of 
1968 Symposium, announced that a $200 grant had 
been made to the Oberlin Community Foundation 
for recreation facilities. The remainder of the class 
fund—$278.96—was allocated to the Oberlin College 
Library for books on urban affairs. Arrangements 
for the fund-raising were made by Scott Richards, 
class secretary-treasurer. 

Two summa cum laude graduates, Ann E. Clark 
and Ruth I. DeFord, were awarded degrees from both 
the College of Arts and Sciences and the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Double degrees also were awarded to 
Pauline G. Roylance and Graeme M. Gilmore Jr. 
Paul F. Bente III received an S.B. degree from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on June 7 under the 
combined liberal and technical program in which 
Oberlin and MIT cooperate. 

One senior, M. Katharine Quillen Dornin, be- 
came the first woman to get a bachelor’s degree at 
Williams College. She had taken two music courses 


at Williams, but her degree was from Oberlin. 
Mrs. Dornin’s husband, Christopher, was a candi- 

date for a bachelor’s degree from Williams. Negotia- 

tions between officials of the two schools enabled 


the couple to graduate at the same time, and from 
the same platform. 


Diagnosing 
a 
worldwide 
malaise 


by Margaret Clapp, LL. D. ’68 


HE LAST TIME I saw President Carr he was in 

Madurai, South India, at Lady Doak College, 
dedicating Oberlin Hall, the gift of your Oberlin- 
Shansi Memorial Association. That building, consist- 
ing of six small housekeeping apartments, provides 
a rare opportunity for personal independence and 
privacy for women teachers living on an Indian col- 
lege campus. 

Among its residents was a Shansi rep—one of the 
six whom I had the privilege of meeting in Madurai. 
I say “privilege” because those young graduates are 
carrying on creatively and valiantly the purposes of 
the Oberlin-Shansi Memorial Association, which this 
year celebrates its 50th year of building cross-cul- 
tural understanding through direct, personal action. 
Oberlin men and women should be grateful for 
Shansi’s useful work and proud of their connection 
with it. 

I worked at Lady Doak College from September 
1966 to September 1967. My living quarters had a 
vast number of shelves and bureau drawers, useful, I 
suppose, for storing saris if one is an Indian lady 
Principal. I used one of them as a scrap-drawer for 
press clippings on student unrest and another for 
clippings illustrating what seemed to me to be inade- 
quate reporting of American news. One drawer 
proved more than enough for the latter purpose. 
However, before the year was over, I had three draw- 
ers filled with items on student unrest in India. 
Much of it was straight reporting of sit-ins, lock-outs, 
picketings, hunger strikes, marches, vandalism and 
violence. Much of it interpreted causes, condemned 
either youth or age, or exhorted everyone to love 
each other. 

I marveled at this because I had come from a col- 
lege in America not unlike Oberlin with its able 
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students and able teachers, most of whom shared a 
serious interest in learning and were, if anything, 
over-zealous in their individual pursuit of scholarly 


achievement. People were still trying to explain 
the singular Berkeley episode when I left for India 
in 1966. 

When I came back to the U.S. a year later, the 
situation here had become more like the Indian one 
in its manifestations, and, thanks to the Indian ex- 
perience, I found myself less amazed by it than many 
of my American friends. This past February and 
March, when I was again in India, I no longer mar- 
veled at reports of student unrest or took clippings 
on the subject; it was all so familiar. This April, en 
route home, I listened to a Turkish psychiatrist de- 
scribe the unrest of the students in the Arab coun- 
tries, and in Poland and Russia. In Rome, major dis- 
ruptions were occurring in the University; in Spain, 
local papers headlined the closing of the University 
of Madrid. This phenomenon of student unrest is 
world-wide. 

In each place, specific local or national issues are 
involved, of course. Yet surely something more than 
concern about local and national issues is at work. I 
doubt if anyone knows what it is, much less under- 
stands it. If there were sufficient knowledge and 
understanding, people would be too busy doing 
something about it to talk of it. So I suggest for 
your consideration some of my inchoate views on the 
seeming alienation of many youth around the world. 

In America some people blame the trouble on af- 
fluence and permissiveness; in India some blame it 
on poverty and authoritarianism. In the West, ac- 
cording to some people, the trouble arises because 
youths become uncertain and confused, and retire 
to nihilism, in the face of the unprecedented number 
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of options among possible careers and ways of living 
which are open now to educated young men and 
women. In the East, according to some: people, the 
trouble arises from the inadequacy of the options; 
not all those who secure a degree can secure employ- 
ment commensurate with their ability and training. 
Probably there is some truth in all of this, but it does 
not satisfy one’s sense of logic when the explanation 
for an action in one place is exactly opposite to the 
explanation for the same action elsewhere. 

On the American scene, I can think of only one 
important current basis for dissent which is uniquely 
ours—the war in Vietnam. Yet war itself as a basis 
for dissent is not unique. Internal disagreements 
about wars have been strong at other times and in 
other lands, and here at home also. Moreover, Amer- 
ica’s internal disagreements during other wars did 
not lead to a condition such as we are experiencing 
in 1968. (Think of the American Revolution when 
some people moved north to Canada or west to the 
frontier to avoid involvement; of the draft riots in 
the North during the Civil War; of the tense divisive- 
ness at home before the U.S. belatedly joined in the 
first and second World Wars; of the unpopularity of 
the Korean War.) As for the Vietnam War, there 
has been and is honest and real disagreement among 
us about the right course to take, but that alone 
seems insufficient to account for the evident wide- 
spread malaise, especially when most other countries 
are also experiencing the same malaise. 

The other major areas of dissent among Ameri- 
cans exist also all over the world. The most serious 
issue for us relates to color, and it is the more serious 
because so many feelings about*it remain unex- 
pressed by blacks and whites alike. Yet racial in- 
justice is not unique to the United States. So far as 
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I know, in some degree it exists wherever there is 
more than one color among the people in a region. 

After the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King, an 
Indian wrote to me: “What a pity it is that the death 
of a man is necessary to bring home to a nation the 
need for social justice and brotherhood in the highest 
sense...” And later in the letter: “... But the death 
of Ghandiji has not yet produced the unity, we aim at 
here—so who are we to judge others? We admit we 
have as much social injustice to combat as South 
Africa or the U.S., if we are honest.” 

The fact that injustice because of color exists and 
has long existed is not a reason to accept it. To the 
contrary, the more longstanding a problem is, the 
greater is the effort required to solve it. It does not 
help to make believe that this is the first generation 
to be concerned about racial injustice, because it is 
not, or to ignore the clues in the long sorry record 
which explain why dedicated, able people over the 
ages and in many lands have failed to date in their 
efforts to usher in the era of brotherhood. I think 
the record shows that until color of the skin is no 
more significant to ordinary human beings of all 
colors than color of the hair and eyes is today, the 
problem of race will not be solved. Much has been 
done, and much more can be done throughout the 
world to improve legal, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic conditions for the people facing unfair dis- 
crimination whether because they are black or yel- 
low, red, tan, or pink (the latter being in fact what 
most people are who are called white.) Whatever 
you and I can do to help in these practical matters we 
should do if we call ourselves Christian or Jew or 
humanist. 

The ultimate solution, I think, awaits creative 
pioneers in what is as yet an undeveloped branch of 
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applied phychology: how to end in the human heart 
the age-old, illogical, superstitious, unwanted, and no 
longer safely tenable alienation from that which is 
different. In so small a world as ours, there can be 
no stranger. There is an honorable place for the 
simple protestors against racial injustice. There is 
a greater place for those whose studies will show 
how to remove from the subconscious mind of man- 
kind the ancient and flourishing superstitions about 
color. It will not be easy. The task calls for per- 
sistent, practical research by people with cool heads 
and trained minds. 

Racial discord, disagreement about the proper 
distribution of wealth among the nations and among 
individuals within the nations, and disagreement 
about who should have the authority to make de- 
cisions when men disagree and what means should 
be used to reach decisions—these appear to be the 
basic issues today for Americans as for all others. 
They are not new issues. Then why the special 
turbulence about them now? 

Is it possible that subconsciously mankind is 
aware that his inventive genius is courting disaster? 
The myth of Icarus comes to mind. I am not think- 
ing here of the bomb. That threat is so obvious that 
all people are aware of it, and so there is some like- 
lihood that it will be controlled. I am thinking of the 
widening gap between the haves and have-nots in 
the possession of things, skills, and options—a gap 
widening at a frightening rate at the very time when 
it has become impossible to live anywhere in total 
ignorance of the rest of the world. Almost every 
technological advance is increasing this gap, while 
the modern mass media make even the illiterate, 
most deprived peasants dimly aware as never before 
of what exists, but does not exist for them. 
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Are we of the West, where the power and the 
money is, and where most of the technological ad- 
vances are being made and enjoyed (though not by 
all among us by any means) —are we collectively de- 
voting as much trained intelligence, work, and mon- 
ey to investigating possible ways of equalizing oppor- 
tunity for all people everywhere to benefit from the 
technological gains as we are to piling up more ad- 
vances? The answer is obvious. We are not. Then 
are we not in fact courting greater divisiveness by 
our very emphases? Is it fear of this, rising close to 
the level of collective consciousness, that is manifest- 
ing itself in the worldwide malaise? Let me note 
here that I do not think youth has a monopoly on this 
malaise. It cuts across all age groups, though it is 
revealed by some youths in easily publicized, very 
dramatic, and not always tolerable ways. 

I am reminded of a Hindu gentleman who, speak- 
ing only for himself, told me that in his opinion the 
money and food sent by the West to countries like 
India are not gifts but are payments on a debt. The 
West, he said, poured talent and money into some of 
the sciences in order to control disease and prolong 
life, and the achievements in these areas have been 
great. The death rate has been reduced markedly. 
But the West was shortsighted, he continued. It 
failed to ensure at the same time a comparable reduc- 
tion in the birth rate. Thereby the West disturbed 
the historic balance between birth and death rates, 
the West created food shortages in the countries with 
less fertile soil, and made necessary major reorien- 
tations everywhere. 

Be that as it may, it does appear that the change 
in ratio of birth to death rates and the technological 
revolution are creating, at least temporarily, a situa- 
tion which runs counter to the prevailing trends of 
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modern history—to the record over recent centuries 
of closing gaps rather than widening them, of in- 
creasing the degree of equality of opportunity and 
the democratization of control. From this view, it 
follows that the people who are experiencing the 
malaise today are truly the conservatives. 

The task for youth and age alike appears to be 
that of the doctor: to treat the ailment, not the symp- 
tom, and, when diagnosis is difficult as it is today, 
to try to keep the fever of turbulence from rising in 
themselves to the utterly destructive point while ex- 
ploring as sanely, skillfully, and fully as the collec- 
tive society can to try to learn more about the cause 
in order to find a cure. It is not an easy task that 
confronts mankind. Too much is as yet unknown 
about how to benefit, within the mainstream of mod- 
ern history, from the technological revolution—how 
to create a complex technological society other than 
a simple hunting-agrarian one without having gaps 
between those who have and have not things, knowl- 
edge, power, and natural talent. Good questions have 
first to be devised and as yet no known hypotheses 
tested in a search for new understandings on which 
to base new actions. 

There is an honorable place for the simple pro- 
testors against the widv iting gaps. There is a greater 
place for those who ju.n together across these arti- 
ficial boundaries of nations to channel vast amounts 
of talents, energies, and monies or to contribute 
their own individual talent and time, to the study of 
social sciences, philosophy and religion in an effort 
to move through the warning turmoil of today to a 
happier balance between the technological achieve- 
ment ...and the social benefit therefrom—to some 
new and nobler synthesis between science and hu- 
man purpose. > > 
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A peculiar 
kind of 
work 


Educated persons face a difficult liturgy 
in a complex and turbulent world 


by the Rev. B. Whitman Dennison, A.B., J.D. 
Rector, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Canton, Ohio 


The Baccalaureate speaker and his family on the steps of Peters Hall. Mrs. Dennison is the former Mary Shreiner, *44, 
Son Bryant W. graduated in the Class of 1968. Other children are Tim and Kate. Also pictured are Mrs. Dennison’s par- 
ents, Alice Ralston Shreiner, 719, and J. Frederick Shreiner, president of the Class of 1916. The Rev. Mr. Dennison at- 
tended the GST in 1954-55. His maternal grandmother was Mrs. Bryant Freeman Whitman (Kate Cordelia Ford), ’84. 


ARLY IN My post graduate years I became an 
| tee son of Oberlin by reason of marriage 
and residence, and it was not long before I became 
aware of a special quality of life that marked Ober- 
lin’s alumni body. This became more evident as I 
compared the alumni journal of my college and the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

While my own classmates were recording their 
successes with due modesty but also with justifiable 
pride, I kept noticing how the activities of my Ober- 
lin contemporaries reflected their several involve- 
ments in the lives of their communities. Oberlin’s 
children were finding their ways into many fields of 
service—education, politics, international affairs— 
but above all in a broad variety of “local citizens” 
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and community groups working for change within 
their communities. 

We know that Oberlin has long had this tradition 
of community engagement, a tradition which has 
not gone unrecognized nor unused among the mem- 
bers of the present student generation or of this 
graduating class. It is a tradition that Oberlin has 
very carefully nurtured and developed throughout 
its history, although it is certain that this tradition 
is not just the pride and property of Oberlin alone. 
The public expression for change, public involve- 
ment, the desire for access to and participation in the 
decision making process have become clear marks in 
the life of many great communities—cities, cam- 
puses, churches, even whole nations. 
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My purpose today is to raise the question of 
standards for our public work, standards for a new 
liturgy. Religious institutions today, including my 
own, are working feverishly to create new liturgies, 
new ways of expressing the corporate life and service 
of the people of God. In its earliest use the word 
liturgy simply meant the public work of the people, 
and particularly the leaders, of a community. I com- 
bine both its secular and ecclesiastical meanings in 
the hope that it may give us all a new dimension in 
our thoughts about our public work so that our work 
scree well and fully done may serve both man and 

od. 

There is a great need today to be very clear about 
how we shall express ourselves and how we shall 
work together in what Tillich has called “the grow- 
ing fight for humanity, which includes both com- 
munity and personality, against the dehumanizing 
powers of modern society.” There is a great differ- 
ence, of course, between the forms and standards of 
public work within the academic community and 
those outside of it. I ask that we turn our attention 
to the latter to the question of our public work, our 
liturgies, as educated persons in a complex and tur- 
bulent world. 

The underlying assumption is that man does mat- 
ter—to himself and his community and to God. The 
center of our public work in coming years must be 
man himself. The forces of dehumanization are 
many and they are strong. The religious man is in- 
creasingly being asked to be “the man for others,” 
and in being that he will also be the man for God. 
Our work must begin with a radical humanism in 
which man is the worker, the expresser, and the arti- 
san and also in which man is the object, and not just 
the tool, of power and justice and love. 

The assumption that man matters to God may be 
in the eyes of some today the worst of all man’s vani- 
ties. However, in the face of such radically dehu- 
manizing power as we see in Vietnam, or in assassin- 
ations, or in riots and anti-riots, the assumption that 
man does matter is one that must be acted out by all 
of us who are now or shall become capable of leader- 
ship. If we do not make this assumption and do not 
act upon it, then, of course, all the fragmentation and 
all the dehumanization in our society will have full 
sway, but it will not matter. 

Our first criterion must be that of radical honesty. 
Our work must be free of idolatry. It is all too easy 
to turn our causes into idols. “All through history 
men will say ‘God’ when they mean themselves or 
their own interests.” (unknown) 

Professor William May of Smith College has used 
a bold and very disturbing symbol of this when he 
calls our attention to the symbolism of the use of the 
flag to cover the coffins of men who have died serv- 
ing their country. 

This is done, of course, out of respect to the men 
who have sacrificed so much for their country. But 
there is a disturbing part of that ceremony of re- 
spect.... the flag is always carefully removed and 
folded neatly and taken away as the coffin is low- 
ered into the ground. 

So Professor May concludes: 

“The symbolism is inescapable. A man may die 
for his country, but the country does not die for the 
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man. The man is dead, long live the country....A 
man may die for a cause, but the cause does not die 
for the man. That is at once the source of its nobility 
and the limit on its power as a cause.” 

There will always be a tension between man and 
his causes, between man and his groups and func- 
tions. A man of religion always runs the danger of 
succumbing, of losing himself totally in his religion, 
in which he is no longer free to ask radically for the 
truth of his religion or even of his own freedom. A 
radical honesty in our public work will always mean 
an awareness of the dangers of our work, a search 
to root out all the injustices that our work may bring 
down on others. The Christian may seek justice for 
all men, but he also may run unjustly over men who 
have different theologies. Citizens’ groups most 
often seek justice but too often only for themselves. 
Our liturgy must be free of such myopia. 

Our public work must also look beyond the im- 
mediate. It must be a work that begins in hope and 
promise rather than in any assurance of immediate 
success. There is a difference between living on 
promise with all its doubts and uncertainties, and 
living on our own achievements and successes. We 
cannot say that this is the promised land or that is. 
We can only be on the way, we can only be engaged 
in a process of trust and hope. The people of Israel 
needed the assurance of an immediate promised land 
or an immediate security. At points in their pilgrim- 
age they even wanted to return to Egypt and slavery. 
When Moses could only give them standards for their 
behavior rather than the promised land, they had 
to build their own symbol of success—and security— 
a golden calf. 

The demand for success which so deeply pene- 
trates our present national life brings with it a sense 
of urgency and immediacy. We feel that we must 
succeed, now, whether we are speaking of war, or of 
civil disorder, or of the elimination of poverty and 
oppression. So often immediate success is its own 
only goal. However, the problems of immediacy are 
self-evident. Violence breeds counter violence, mili- 
tant white power breeds militant black power, and 
anarchy creates a corresponding and equally dreaded 
authoritarianism. 

When our work is marked by goals and hope, 
however, we shall always have the standards by 
which that work can be judged and evaluated. When 
there are sufficient goals and objectives and pur- 
poses we shall minimize the danger that our work 
will be self-directed or self-serving. We shall avoid 
the risk of becoming shepherds who feed ourselves 
at the expense of our flocks. 

A third standard of our public work must be the 
recognition of the uniqueness and the worth of the 
person. This must be uppermost. Werner Heisen- 
berg, the German physicist who formulated the im- 
portant Principle of Uncertainty, who was also a 
musician, was once playing a Beethoven composi- 
tion for some of his fellow scientists. When he was 
finished he turned to his friends and said, “If I had 
not existed, someone would have discovered the 
Principle of Uncertainty. If Beethoven had never 
existed we should never have had this great piece of 
music.” 

Heisenberg said this to illustrate the difference 
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between science and art. However, we have in fact 
had both Heisenberg and Beethoven. We cannot all 
be scientists or musicians. We can, however, all be 
persons who can create and renew a climate or con- 
dition in which all men can express the fullness of 
human personality and dignity. 

We need to find our personalities, and express 
them, in community with other personalities. Our 
work together in any community is the liturgy of 
that community. Too often today, because we are 
cut off from community, because we have become 
such strangers to each other, we retreat and lose 
ourselves in our individual jobs or in our marriages 
or families. These are often just as lonely, just as 
depersonalizing as the dreadful impersonal forces of 
big industry or big technology or big education or 
big government. 

We need to be constantly aware of the dangers 
of a hopeless and lonely atomization of life, as well 
as the powerlessness of a faceless and anonymous 
society. 

There are other standards. We shall have to ask 
ourselves whether our public work will unify man- 
kind and his institutions, or whether it will con- 
tinue the frightening process of fragmentation. Will 
our work ultimately create, or will it ultimately de- 
stroy? Will our work be founded on compassion as 
well as on confrontation? 

The main point, however, is that we take our 
liturgies seriously, that they do not become rote or 
mechanical. 

A great burden falls upon the educated person in 
these days of so much violence and hatred and irra- 


tionality. But along with the burden there is a great 
opportunity and a great gift. You will be involved in 
the public life and work of our society. You must 
also become the interpreters of and to that life and 
work. You must be the voice of the voiceless; you 
must give light and meaning to those who move only 
in darkness or despair. 


With courage and stamina, with unprecedented 
moral fervor and passion, and without any guaran- 
tees of immediate success, you must provide the 
voice of conscience to the consciences of those who 
are silent. It is a dangerous work, one fraught with 
great risk, not for the tidy minded or the faint of 
heart, but it must be done, if we are to survive with 
any kind of justice and love and integrity as a people. 


Two months ago when the nation was mourning 
the death of another great man of compassion and 
courage, Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, speaking in Cleve- 
land, said: 


“Violence breeds violence ... only a cleansing of 
our whole society can remove the sickness of our 
souls. For there is another kind of violence, the vio- 
lence of indifference, of inaction, of decay... the 
violence that affects the poor, the violence that poi- 
sons relations between men—surely we can all work 
a little harder, bind up the wounds among us, so that 
we may become brothers and countrymen once 
again. 

Only a few days ago, Senator Kennedy once again 
reaffirmed his belief in our ability and our capacity 
to work together toward this end, in what he called 
“the common adventure that is America.” >> 


Words of homage to Robert Kennedy 


by President Robert K. Carr 


| Qe FRANCIS KENNEDY has been tragically 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet at a moment 
when he was offering himself as a candidate for the 
highest, the most essential office in the land. It is 
appropriate that we do homage to and thank God for 
this unusual man, this loyal citizen, this creative and 
enterprising public servant. Robert Kennedy spent 
virtually all of his mature professional years in 
public life, devoting his talents, his energies, and, as 
a deeply moral and conscientious man, his spirit to 
the task of protecting and advancing the welfare of 
the American nation. 

This Baccalaureate Service was planned many 
weeks ago. But by some fateful presentiment the 
music well serves our unexpected, tragic need to pay 
tribute to the man who has suddenly been martyred. 
Robert Kennedy was truly one who “would valiant 
be ’gainst all disaster.” He never “once relented his 
first avowed intent to be a pilgrim.” It is not easy 
to say that “no foes stayed his might, though he with 
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giants did fight.” But dare we deny that the Lord 
dost defend us with His Spirit; is there any need to 
believe that at the end Robert Kennedy has not life 
inherited? Surely God did grant him wisdom, grant 
him courage, for the living of his days. 

Our special music, to be offered by two members 
of the graduating class, is a deeply moving and 
beautiful segment from Giuseppe Verdi’s towering 
masterpiece the Manzoni Requiem. The Recordare 
is a traditional part of the Catholic mass for the 
dead. I offer this translation of the Latin words of 


the Recordare as a prayer for Robert Kennedy: 
Remember, merciful Jesus, 
that Iam the cause of Thy journey on earth: 
let me not be lost on that day. 
Seeking me, Thou hast sat down weary; 
Thou who suffered on the cross hast redeemed me; 
may such great effort not prove in vain. 
Just Judge of Vengeance, 
Give me the gift of redemption 
before the day of reckoning. 
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VALEDICTORY TO CLASS OF 1968 


On 


the 


difficulty 
of transplanting 
Cypripedium Acaule 


by President Robert K. Carr 


N LATE May my wife and I spent a few days on the 

New England shore. Candor compels me to con- 
fess that the trip reflected a quite uncomplicated 
motive—a search for renewal of strength and spirit 
through a return to a familiar and much loved scene 
—for us Buzzards Bay, the non-Cape Cod shore, not 
far from New Bedford. 

I set aside one morning to ponder the few words 
that I might appropriately speak by way of a so- 
called valedictory. My thoughts were diffuse, the 
right words refused to take shape. I found myself 
unwilling in this fateful year to say anything very 
much by which I might seem to be admonishing you, 
exhorting you, preaching to you, criticizing you or 
even praising you, and above all, unwilling to try to 
tell you what the world of tomorrow is going to be 
like or what it will expect or demand of you. The 
simple truth is that each one of us, however young 
or old in years and experience, is going to have to 
discover for himself in the years ahead what kind of 
world he is living in, and what his personal reaction 
to the world is. 

I was suddenly diverted from my musings by my 
daughter-in-law’s excited words that she had found 
a clump of ladyslippers, known to the Indians as 
Moccasin flowers, and by the botanists as Cypripedi- 
um Acaule, in full bloom on our own land. We went 
out together to share this rather rare scene in na- 
ture’s bounty. There they were, directly in the lea 
of a great pile of earth and rock that must soon be 
moved. It seemed likely that they would be exter- 
minated in that utilitarian operation. What to do? 
We quickly, impulsively, determined to transplant 
them, although memory told us that the ladyslipper, 
temperamental as well as rare, is difficult to move 
successfully. Birdseye’s Growing Woodland Plants 
reminded us that the ladyslipper is an orchid, which 
means that it is epiphytic, not parasitic as commonly 
supposed, that it must have a very acid soil, a good 
cover of decaying leaf-mold, that its roots are shal- 
low and reach out laterally as much as nine inches, 
and that it is difficult but not impossible to trans- 
plant. 

So, taking gentle and loving precautions we 
moved the ladyslippers, with what success time will 
tell. We are hopeful that they will not resent what 
we did to them and that they will thrive in their new 


location. 


JUNE 1964 


Do these words have any meaning? Only per- 
haps to suggest that we all hope life can be enduring 
in an environment wracked by sudden and drastic 
change and a continuous insistence that we adjust 
to that change. Only perhaps that all of us desper- 
ately desire to find some measure of lasting expres- 
sion and satisfaction as individuals in a world we 
certainly never made, a world that doesn’t always 
take kindly to our efforts to shape a more congenial 
environment for ourselves. 

You know what some of my notions are by now 
—for instance, that each of us must sooner or later 
find himself in some kind of reasonably well ordered 
community that provides us with some measure of 
civil liberty and equal opportunity if we are to go 
on learning and producing as individuals. I think I 
know by now what some of your notions are—for in- 
stance, that the individual must be wary of the 
community’s tendency to exercise an excess of au- 
thority over him in the area of his purely personal 
beliefs and actions. I take it that all of us in this 
troubled world—you and I together—long for and 
are committed to working for an environment in 
which force and violence, whether by way of civil 
disorder in the streets of the cities of the western 
world—Detroit and Paris—the assassin’s bullet in 
Dallas, Atlanta, or Los Angeles, or international 
warfare in the far-off jungles of southeast Asia, has 
no place. 

None of us can know for sure what lies ahead, 
except that as individuals we do one day die and that 
the scientists are likely right in saying that our uni- 
verse, too, will eventually die, whether by fire or 
ice. In the meantime, we summon up hope, we gain 
much knowledge and some ability; above all, we go 
on trying. 

I rather think the ladyslippers are going to make 
it. We researched their peculiar habits carefully, we 
tried very hard to do the job the right way, we put 
a lot of hope and care and love into the effort. That’s 
about as much as any of us can do! 

And now the time has come to present you with 
the diplomas which are the formal certification of 
your achievement here, to tell you that the rest of 
us take delight in playing our appointed roles here 
this morning, and to wish you good fortune in your 
further endeavors. 

God be with you. 
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The 
urban 
dilemma 


Tom Boardman, 739 
Editor, Cleveland Press 


The urban dilemma as we see it, 
define it, and live it is composed of 
many things. Some are things you 
can touch and feel, like traffic con- 
gestion, bad air, bad water, the con- 
gestion of people, and the inade- 
quacies of recreational parkland. 
But that segment of it which we are 
particularly concerned about is the 
racial confrontation which has be- 
come such an urgent and important 
and overwhelming part of the urban 
dilemma. 

I think this is proper because this 
not only is the segment of the urban 
problem which cries most eloquently 
for solution, but it is one which most 
clearly tests our notions of freedom 
and equality and the whole groups 
on which our society is based. Per- 
haps one reason this dilemma has 
reached the proportions that it has 
is a misunderstanding on the part of 
many, many people including many 
very well-intentioned people, about 
what the nature of the problem 
really is. 

I think too many people for too 
long have felt that the solution to 
our racial problems is simply to im- 
prove the lot of the Negro in that 
segment of our society in which he 
lives. Tear down the slums, build 
new tenements, build new housing, 
make the streets cleaner and safer, 
enforce the building codes. These 
things are good in overview, of 
course, and must be done. But we 
cannot solve our racial crisis in 
America simply by making life more 
comfortable in the ghetto. 

What the Negro wants and what 
our notions of equality certainly 
should assure him is the right to 
move freely throughout,our society. 

Equality in employment—not just 
the right to get a job, but the right to 
move forward in that job as far as 
his talents and abilities will carry 
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him. I think too often we employers 
think we have done our job, when 
we simply make the jobs available. 
It goes much beyond that. We’ve got 
to loosen up our economic society 
so that the barriers, whatever they 
may be and wherever they are, will 
disappear. 

Equality in housing—not just the 
right to a safer and more comfort- 
able and newer home in the ghetto, 
but the right to live where he wants, 
to move into whatever sections of 
our urban community his desires 
and his ability to pay may permit. 

Equality before the law. The as- 
surance that the protection of the 
law will be offered to him as ef- 
fectively as the penalties of the law 
may be applied against him. I think 
too often our urban societies have a 
pattern of overzealousness in law 
enforcement in minor matters and 
inattention in major matters. A 
Negro arrested for a minor traffic 
violation may spend the weekend in 
jail where a Negro who calls to re- 
port an assault may wait a weekend 
for police response. 

Equality in education. Certainly 
one of the dismal failures of our ur- 
ban life has been that schools tend 
to take on the character of the 
neighborhood which they serve. 
Which means, unhappily, that the 
poorest neighborhoods have the 
poorest schools. We’ve got to shake 
ourselves out of that. 

Equality of political opportunity. 
The right to move freely in our po- 
litical society. The right to have the 
same self-expression in our political 
life that other citizens do. I think 
that in Cleveland we have done our- 
selves proud, to use a famous cam- 
paign phrase, in showing that a 
community two-thirds white can 
and will elect a Negro mayor. I 
think this is the kind of concrete, in- 
tangible evidence that our society 
really is loosening up and that there 
are the opportunities to move freely 
throughout the society and again, 
something beyond the right simply 
to be more comfortable in a segment 
of society. 

Any number of groups now are 
working vigorously and effectively 
to make it clear that Negroes are 
welcome throughout the broad met- 
ropolitan community. There’s a 
very practical effort we can make 
in supporting and working through 
and with these organizations. Those 
among us who are lawyers should 
certainly examine the practices in 


their own communities and shout 
out at the inequalities and inequities 
in the enforcement of the law. 

Until we do these things our 
cities will continue to be places of 
fierce tensions, broken dreams, and 
our society will continue to be beset 
by frustrations and disillusionments 
which can spell only tragedy for our 
cities and for America and for a free 
society. 

One of the things I remember 
from my days on the Oberlin cam- 
pus are the words of a professor of 
ancient history named Alexander. 
He used to describe how history was 
strewn with the wreckage of civili- 
zations which could not solve urban 
problems. We have to prove history 
wrong. The tensions and the prob- 
lems which we are suddenly so 
much aware of in our urban life 
have got to be solved or else our 
society simply cannot survive. 


President Robert K. Carr 


Oberlin is a college not a university, 
and it has a rural not an urban set- 
ting; so in the very nature of things 
it cannot play the direct, the all en- 
compassing role that the urban uni- 
versity can play these days in con- 
tributing to the solutions of prob- 
lems of urban decay. But we can 
play a role of material significance. 
We need to remember that service 
to society and engagement in public 
service enterprises is one of the 
three great functions of the institu- 
tion of higher learning; the other 
two being discovery of new knowl- 
edge through research and the 
transmission of existing knowledge 
through teaching. 

The undergraduate liberal arts 
college has perhaps not been as 
much concerned with the third func- 
tion, that of public service, as has 
been the university, but I’m per- 
suaded that the times are changing 
in this respect. Oberlin College, it 
seems to me, has two very obvious 
responsibilities and opportunities. 
One of these is right here in our own 
community, Oberlin is not a great 
city but itisa city that in microcosm 
presents many, perhaps most of the 
cultural and economic problems that 
have become so acute today in the 
great city; we certainly have our 
measure of urban decay. We need 
better housing. We have unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps even more seriously 
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we have what I would. call under- 
employment, employment by many 
individuals which doesn’t begin to 
challenge them to give them a 
chance to develop their natural tal- 
ents in a trade or professional direc- 
tion. 

Our educational and recreational 
facilities are far from adequate. We 
have a good school system, consid- 
ering the problems that it has to 
face. But we ought to have an out- 
standing school system in a city 
whose very life blood is education. 

We have a race problem. Ober- 
lin’s black community dates back to 
the days of the Civil War and the 
Underground Railroad. The rela- 
tions between whites and blacks 
have perhaps not reached acute 
levels of antagonism and conflict 
that have taken shape in other com- 
munities. But even though the re- 
lationship between the races of this 
community is now more than a cen- 
tury old, we’re a long way from 
having achieved anything like a 
satisfactory relationship between 
whites and blacks. I say the Col- 
lege has an opportunity right here 
in its own community. I don’t 
mean in any sense to suggest that 
the problems of the great cities are 
not the truly pressing ones that our 
nation is confronted with, but we 
need to begin at a College like Ober- 
lin, I think, in attempting some step 
forward in the local community. 

Secondly, our proximity to Cleve- 
land also presents an opportunity 
and an unavoidable challenge to 
participate in that part of the 
present effort, which is slowly gain- 
ing momentum, to attack the mani- 
fold problems of that community 
and to involve institutions of higher 
learning. A number of colleges and 
universities within greater Cleve- 
land are necessarily going to play a 
more direct and immediate role in 
urban rehabilitation. Perhaps we 
can identify ourselves with the 
Cleveland State University, Case 
Western Reserve, John Carroll and 
the other institutions in greater 
Cleveland. 

I have a very strong personal rea- 
son for wanting to see Oberlin part 
of this Cleveland effort. I was 
raised in that area of Cleveland 
known as Glenville. It is one of the 
areas that is threatened with social 
and economic decay. 

Therefore, it makes it very easy 
for me to pledge my wholehearted 
cooperation and offer of assistance 
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to all Oberlinians who will be using 
their confidence, their energy and 
their sense of public-mindedness in 
the days and years ahead in seeing 
to it that this College plays a useful 
role that lies within its ability in 
the great attack on urban problems. 


William C. Parker 
Director, 
Special Opportunities Program 


I’d like to talk about crisis in to- 
day’s education. First, we do not 
have a problem unless we under- 
stand that there are problems. Facts 
are: number one, public schools to- 
day are failing all ghetto children; 
two, defacto segregation is more 
prevalent today than at any other 
time in public schools; three, only 
10% of all black 12th graders who 
graduated from high school this 
June have achieved verbal scores 
over 400. Yet more colleges are re- 
lying upon verbal attitudes and ver- 
bal aptitudes tests for admission. 

Over 60,000 black high school 
seniors in 1965 were ill-prepared for 
college and were planning to enter 
predominantly black universities. 
Yet a majority of these 60,000 went 
to school and they will become 
teachers of tomorrow. 

One quarter of all U.S. families 
lack funds to send their children to 
school. Black parents are more im- 
pressed with education than ever 
before and black parents are more 
interested in education than ever 
before. This is the reason why there 
is complete chaos in today’s public 
schools. Black people realize that a 
dilemma has occurred in the ghetto. 
Black parents are demanding that 
their children receive a good educa- 
tion. No longer will the black ghetto 
sit still while schools fail,to educate 
their youngsters. They want their 
children to’ receive an education 
with all the trimmings. No city is, 
doing more than a fraction of what 
is necessary to give ghetto area 
children the kind of education they 


need. 
Those are facts—these are fiction: 
black children cannot learn as 


whites. (2) Black children’s IQ’s are 
lower than whites. (3) You can 
educate a ghetto child for the same 
cost as an average middle class 
child. 

Let’s elaborate on that a little. 
Someone in this society has to pay 
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for deprivation. You cannot deprive 
a youngster the first five years of 
his life and expect to put him in 
public school and have him accom- 
plish as much as a middle class kid. 
Somebody has to pay. New York 
State is one of the few states that 
recognizes this. Society cannot as- 
sume that a ghetto child doesn’t 
need more tutorial assistance and 
counseling than a middle-class stu- 
dent. 

What are the solutions to these 
problems? What are the responsi- 
bilities of public schools in the na- 
tion? In your communities? Number 
one: innovate curriculum. Our cur- 
riculums today are antiquated. The 
curriculum that is used in public 
schools today was made around 1900 
for the middle-class white person 
who was interested in going to 
school in some type of profession. It 
has not changed. There have been 
fringes and a few ribbons tied on it 
but it needs to be completely thrown 
out and reorganized. Curriculum is 
dead today and it’s based on middle 
class values. 

Number two—we need smaller 
classrooms. The average class size 
for schools in the Hough area rang- 
ing from kindergarten to grade 12 is 
38 students in a classrom. Now, can 
you imagine yourself as a teacher 
trying to teach 38 deprived young- 
sters in one classroom? 

Next, we need better counseling. 
The ratio of counseling in the Hough 
area is 716 to 1. 

We need better and lasting teach- 
ers. We have many good teachers 
who go to the ghettos to teach and 
they last at an average of 1.9 years. 
Then they are gone. Good teachers 
are taken out of schools and pro- 
moted to suburban schools. If a 
teacher is going to be punished you 
put him in the heart of the ghetto to 
teach. Poorly prepared and freshly 
graduated college students are 
placed in ghetto schools. They have 
no knowledge of urban problems. 
They have no knowledge of a dis- 
advantaged youngster. 

The school needs to become better 
organized. Schools today are not 
challenging. A school can be an in- 
vigorating institution. 

This past Wednesday I visited 
Evanston Township High School, 
which was voted by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal as the best school in 
the United States. Now you think 
because Evanston is on the north 
shore of Chicago that it is a subur- 
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bia school. It is not. Here is a com- 
munity that has disadvantaged, 
middle-class and rich kids. What 
made this school the number one 
school in the nation? Why is it so 
different from other schools? 

Number one is that you talk to 
kids and they say, “School is fun. I 
really like to come.” They have no 
study halls. The school is a place to 
work and on your free period you 
may do what you like to do. Now, 
this doesn’t mean you turn young- 
sters loose in the school. They’re 
supervised. If you like science 
there’s a laboratory open for you to 
work in. If you like drama, there’s a 
drama teacher to work with you. If 
you like mathematics, there’s a 
teacher available to work with you. 
If you are having problems then the 
teacher is there for tutorial services. 

There are resource centers. A re- 
source center is where 150 kids can 
come and study with 10 teachers on 
duty at all times. If you are inter- 
ested in English there is an English 
resource center. If you are inter- 
ested in math there’s a math re- 
source center. There’s one in science. 
There’s one in foreign language, etc. 

The teacher only teaches half a 
day. She’s free the remainder of the 
day for consultation and also for 
advice. 

Public schools need to get parents 
involved. In St. Louis, Mo., in the 
Baniker district which is the heart 
of the ghetto, during the last five 
years the reading level has been 
raised by 2.3 grades, for the simple 
fact that Dr. Sam Shepherd has par- 
ents involved. These parents know 
what’s going at school. They are in- 
volved in activities at school. If they 
don’t show up the school goes out 
and gets them and brings them to 
school. There are no excuses. 

You must have an understanding 
faculty. Most youngsters today in 
the ghetto schools know that the 
faculty is not concerned about their 
behavior, concerned whether they 
learn. Most faculty in the ghetto 
schools do not expect kids to learn. 
There must be some racial pride 
taught in public schools. There’s a 
black history and it must be re- 
vealed. There should be extended 
day programs. Schools should be 
open 18 hours a day and never close 
in the summer. These facilities are 
available and can be used. There 
should be free summer school. And 
don’t. tell me kids won’t attend. 
There is free summer school in the 
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Hough area in Cleveland. Last year 
at Addison Junior High School they 
had 2,000 kids that went to summer 
school voluntarily. 

There need to be faculty seminars 
and workshops to enlighten people 
about problems that you expect in 
disadvantaged schools. Schools need 
to hire professional sociologists and 
psychologists to analyze some of the 
problems. 

Now the door is open, but it’s just 
ajar. Some things are being done. 
Right here in Oberlin we have a 
program that is five years old, 
founded by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. We go to the ghetto and get 
these same kids that you tell us we 
can’t teach and that can’t learn and 
bring them to Oberlin for six weeks 
in the summer. They are the same 
kids who are failing in school, some 
lack motivation, and some are doing 
very poorly. At the present time we 
have 250 of them, ranging in grades 
12 through 8. Our first class that we 
had in 1964 graduated from high 
school just in the last couple of 
weeks in various schools. All of 
them are going to college next year. 

Now let’s find out something 
about these people. Are they any 
different from anybody else? 89 
percent of the students that we have 
in our program come from families 
that make $5,000 or less per year. 
So they are poor people. Thirty-six 
percent of our students are from 
broken homes. The median size 
family is eight. Forty-seven percent 
of all SOP students are on welfare. 
Now, this is the heart of the ghetto. 
What happens to these youngsters? 
Eighty-four percent are on the 
merit or honor roll. Thirteen per- 
cent have earned scholarships to 
prep schools. Fifteen percent are in 
enrichment schools or in major work 
schools. There have only been 
three dropouts. Only two students 
are failing. One hundred percent of 
last year’s graduating class has been 
placed in colleges. All of this was 
done for $89.50 per student per year. 

You must believe that a ghetto 
kid can learn. We cannot do this 
alone. Young black kids have great 
potential. Black students fail in col- 
lege because colleges and universi- 
ties fail to admit that the bridge be- 
tween the ghetto schools and the 
university is too wide. There has to 
be a tightening of this gap. Many 
schools boast of accepting many 
black students but provide no serv- 
ices for their survival. 


How can you expect a student 
from Public School 116 in Harlem to 
study and accomplish the same as 
a youngster from Exeter? Very few 
black students are academically in- 
capable of accomplishing, but the 
psychology of poverty has beaten 
him socially so he fails academically 
because he has poor social adjust- 
ments. 

Black kids are not culturally de- 
prived. We have a culture but most 
Americans have buried it. 

I’d like to see all of you get in- 
volved in projects in your commun- 
ity. In Boston a group of black par- 
ents decided that they hated public 
school and they challenged the pub- 
lic schools to make a school as good 
as they did. They went out and 
solicited funds and they now have a 
school called the New School. Now 
the New School is two years old. It 
has succeeded. It has been proven 
that black kids and white kids start 
to school in the first grade on the 
same level. And the gap starts to 
widen at grade 3. And this school 
has hired its own teachers, its own 
administrators, bought an old fac- 
tory and made a school. And people 
are standing in line to come and get 
in it. It is built right across the 
street from a public school and 
teachers from the public school come 
over to relax during the noon hour 
to see how a school really should be 
run. 

Here in Oberlin we have an Op- 
eration HOOK—Help Our Own 
Kids. Some black parents in this 
community were interested in 
knowing ‘‘What can I do to counsel 
my kids?” They want to know 
counseling procedures. What are the 
things that I have to know to get my 
youngster in college? In many com- 
munities you have a Head Start pro- 
gram. It has been a failure because 
you have only had a head start. You 
need Head Start and you need Op- 
eration Push. You can’t work with 
a kid for three years and turn him 
loose. Once he gets in the fourth 
grade he needs help. So Head Start 
alone is not enough. 

Financial aid for programs such 
as Ours are in a dilemma. Our pro- 
gram right now may not be in exist- 
ence in another year because we 
don’t have money to run it. We 
know ghetto children can learn and 
love it. We have proof. Either to- 
day we have to help today’s young- 
sters or we’ll lose them. In speaking 
all over the country last winter 
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everybody wanted to know if there 
was going to be a long hot summer? 
Yes, I’m afraid there will be because 
if you want a cool summer you have 
to make the winters warm with 
action. 


Calvin Humphrey 
Director, 
Oberlin Community Foundation 


There’s a new mood settling across 
the nation today. It’s a mood of hope 
mixed with aggressive anger. If 
there is one thing which every one 
seems to agree on it is that we are 
living in a time of change, a change 
so rapid and so universal and so 
fundamental that we have not 
grasped its full significance. 

Some of the changes have reduced 
many social problems or at least 
they have provided us with the 
greater opportunity to reduce these 
problems. But all too often we have 
refused this opportunity. We have 
all too often isolated ourselves in 
our own little narrow worlds. We 
have been content to be hand- 
wringers instead of people willing to 
lend a hand. 

What are the problems that face 
us? You can pick up any newspaper, 
or you can read any magazine, you 
can listen to any newscast. They 
are repeated many many times in a 
given period. They are numerous, 
but I shall deal with only two. Ill 
mention a third, violence in America 
today. 

The doctors could not patch up 
Robert Kennedy; so I’m asking you 
who will patch up America? I hope 
we get busy. Let us focus for a mo- 
ment on the problem of poverty that 
is causing America to become a 
place of decay, a place of inactivity. 
Poverty in the American society 
exists not in the lack of resources 
but in our own tragic effect of hu- 
man wealth. We have not resigned 
ourselves to eliminate poverty, but 
we can if we will. 

Poverty breeds crime. In a pov- 
erty community, crime is actually 
survival of the fittest. Poverty 
psychologically defeats initiative, 
motivation, creativity, and the sense 
of social contribution. It breeds dis- 
ease and it compels men to exist in 
a form of violence. 

Poverty is brutal, it’s malicious, 
and degrading and it’s economically 
unjust. Many people look upon 
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poverty as being a black problem. 
That’s false. Poverty knows no 
color line. In numbers there are 
more poor white Americans than 
there are black Americans. How- 
ever, the balance has seemingly 
fallen on the black man’s shoulders, 
for the poor white American recog- 
nizes only the differences that exist 
in color more than he recognizes the 
Situations that mutually bind him 
with the black man. 

And this brings us to the other 
problem, racism and bigotry. As 
the commission on Civil Disorders 
pointed out, racism is divided in 
America in two societies. White 
America denounced that report, 
they refused the advice of the com- 
mission. The commission’s members 
were liberals, but some were not too 
liberal. They were from all parts of 
the country. 

On the seventh day after the re- 
port was released, the vice president 
of the United States and a prominent 
candidate for the presidency called 
the report a lie. It’s time we face 
reality. Many so-called liberals 
have withdrawn from the move- 
ment because of such a trivial cause 
as black power. 

For years we lived in a country of 
white power and nothing was said. 

Oberlinians are failing their heri- 
tage, failing to realize that the prob- 
lem of race is not a political but a 
moral issue. It’s one of involvement. 
I challenge you to become involved 
in the issues of our time, for this is 
the only way that they can be 
solved. Through people working to- 
gether to form one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


Groesbeck Parham, ’70 


Around January and February of 
every year questions are asked 
whether we can expect another long 
hot summer. Mayors and others get 
busy putting together remedial sum- 
mertime programs to occupy poten- 
tial rioters, give them real summer 
jobs, take them on trips out of the 
ghettos to nice green farms on week- 
ends, provide them with makeshift 
little swimming pools to splash 
around in in front of suffocating 
tenements. 

In some places, where the inevita- 
ble happens, we can expect a com- 
mission of blue ribbon persons to be 
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appointed to investigate the causes. 

At times we will hear great sur- 
prise expressed because those faces 
were not typical ghetto, they were 
either not like the tall tenement 
type Harlem ghetto or had an en- 
lightened mayor who had received 
Negro support and had rewarded 
that support with Negro appointees 
to public office. Perhaps you will 
hear that a certain city was an un- 
expected target because the anti- 
poverty program there was consid- 
ered a success. Invariably, we can 
expect officials and private com- 
mentators to conclude that these are 
riots having nothing to do with civil 
rights, that only a very small per- 
centage of black people participated, 
and law and order must be main- 
tained. 

In other words, if absolutely tight 
control is clamped on the ghettos, 
curfews and armed guards will only 
increase the danger, not alleviate it. 
Likewise, if black people are simply 
given more handouts they will only 
perpetuate the present status of 
colonialism. Until black people ac- 
tually have their full share in de- 
cision making power, this society 
has not begun to address itself to its 
most crucial problem. 

An act of rioting may be defined 
as one constituting the unlawful and 
chaotic destruction of property. In 
the riot situation, we see people col- 
lectively and individually breaking 
into stores helping themselves to 
whatever merchandise they can 
carry, then perhaps applying a 
match to the premises. We see snip- 
ers from the rooftops attempting to 
impede the work of firemen called to 
put out the fire. These acts are 
clearly identified by the laws of the 
large society as criminal acts. There 
are statutes on the books spelling out 
the penalties. 

Invariably then, we hear that the 
ghetto explosions are simply riots 
performed by hoodlums, the riff- 
raff, by not more than 2 or 3% of the 
total Black Community. We are told 
that the right thinking black com- 
munity condemns these unlawful 
acts as much as the property owner 
whose store has been destroyed. 
Then the pronouncement is made 
that law and order must be restored 
and chaos will not be tolerated. This 
simply means that the rioting will 
be suppressed by whatever military 
force is available and necessary. 

The entire event is interpreted as 
having been caused by mad dogs 
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who are interested in getting some- 
thing for nothing. This opinion is 
fortified by the view that while only 
the slightest incident ignited it, the 
flames of excitement are fanned by 
agitators who take advantage of mob 
frenzy to perpetuate the seemingly 
uncontrollable emotional situation. 
Therefore, the riot was not in fact 
caused by an organized group. It is 
perpetuated by organized bands who 
then effectively stir up the people 
and prolong it. Thus, whatever ef- 
fective realities to end the situation 
are taken, these control remedies 
are sanctioned by the overall public. 


The society’s full attention is on 
acts of looting, burning, and snip- 
ing and the entire confrontation is 
thereby characterized as a riot. 
Thus, the fact is that this is a mis- 
nomer, because the overt observable 
acts are the least important of all in 
whatever way the opinion leaders 
decide to characterize the explosion. 
The fact that black people run 
through the streets with color tele- 
vision sets and other items on their 
shoulders is not at all the essence of 
the problem. 

We cannot term these events riots 
precisely because in the mind of 
many people who are breaking the 
windows and burning the property, 
they are in fact revolts. By this we 
mean that they are acts which deny 
the very legitimacy of the system 
itself; the entire value structure 
which supports property rights over 
human rights, which sanctions the 
intolerable conditions in which the 
black people have been forced to 
live. 

They are revolts because the black 
people are saying that they no 
longer intend to abide by an oppres- 
sive notion af law and order. That 
law and that order means perpetua- 
tion of an intolerable status quo; 
imbedded in that status quo is an in- 
grained racist attitude which rele- 
gated the black people to a subor- 
dinated, suppressed status in the 
first place. That relegation was de- 
liberate and conscious and vicious 
having absolutely nothing to do with 
inaccurate views about the basic 
character of the black man. 

Black people are told that if they 
have grievances: they should take 
them to court or to the bargaining 
table. Occasionally they are told 
that they must pursue the tradi- 
tional political processes of the bal- 
lot. But we know that these ac- 
cepted principles of legitimacy are 
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no longer applicable to the vast 
masses of black people in the ghetto. 


These people have become alien- 
ated from these principles, for them 
the system is no longer legitimate, 
by this we mean that the institutions 
of the society: the courts, the tradi- 
ional political parties, police, the 
educational institutions are no 
longer seen as willing or able to meet 
the pressing needs of a majority of 
people in this society. If an individ- 
ual black person wishes to escape 
the oppression, he must renounce his 
black heritage, act as if he were 
white, conform to white standards 
and ideas about himseJf and maybe 
then he will be permitted to climb 
out of the muck and mire. 

The fact has come, however, that 
the ethic if ever applicable to white 
America has no relevancy in the 
lives and history of masses of blacks. 
In addition, the explosions in the 
ghettos are not participated in by 
the handful of black middle class 
but rather by the large lower class 
who correctly see themselves as per- 
ennial victims of public policy. They 
know that the system as it is now 
constituted has no intention of mak- 
ing room for them. Too much his- 
tory to the contrary has shown oth- 
erwise. Therefore, revolts are the 
over-denials of legitimacy. They are 
threatening law and order to say to 
the larger society that a wholly new 
norm of law and order must be es- 
tablished. 

These are the votes against white 
America’s conception of legitimacy. 
This is a legitimacy which says that 
in a pluralistic society each group 
ultimately gets his grievances at- 
tended to, that changes do not come 
overnight, but rather they come by 
stages. The accepted legitimacy 
says that we must pursue a politics 
of limited objective. 

There is more than substantial 
evidence that while America was 
lauding itself in the progress it had 
made in race relations, the objective 
fact is that the day-to-day lives of 
black people were becoming pro- 
gressively worse. Schools in the 
ghetto’ .were getting worse and 
worse. Jobs: were becoming harder 
to find, And yet, we had more civil 
rights laws, more judicial decisions 
favoring black people, more white 
people marching side by side with 
blacks against segregation and dis- 
crimination. 

The fact that a few black people 
received high public offices or made 


it in the white world were set forth 
as living and breathing evidence of 
progress. But this was blatantly ir- 
relevant to the daily lives of the 
masses of black people. 

The revolts speak to the society in 
still another way. It has been as- 
sumed that oppressed, minority 
people in the country would ulti- 
mately not push their demands to 
the point of violence. This assump- 
tion has completely overlooked the 
fact that the power equation is not 
entirely stacked in favor of the ma- 
jority. The revolts have been say- 
ing, ‘“You see, we too have power if 
only the power to destroy and dis- 
rupt 

Like all power this minority wea- 
pon is as useful in its fact of its po- 
tential threat as in its actual use. 
Therefore, giving clear evidence 
now that black people are willing 
to destroy their precious property, to 
disrupt their normal business cycle, 
it may well be that the white de- 
cision makers will be forced to re- 
view the relations between the races 
in different terms. The cards are 
not stacked all in their favor. 

The revolts have established the 
credibility of the black willingness 
to use their power if forced to do so. 
Now when the ground rules for bar- 
gaining are discussed and the 
agenda to be discussed is drawn up 
it will not be a completely unilateral 
affair. 

The solutions must take into ac- 
count the embedded distrust and 
suspicion blacks have of whites. Not 
only must programs be devised and 
founded to build the black com- 
munity but black people must have 
a major share of the decision making 
process. They must be valuable 
participants in that process. 

It is not enough to develop and 
implement a class educational pro- 
gram for the ghettos. Blacks must 
control their local local school sys- 
tem. It is not enough to implement 
employment programs. Black people 
must have an initial voice in the 
planning of those programs. It be- 
comes crucial to understand that 
this does not.mean white hand- 
picked Negroes. The black partici- 
pants must be products of the black 
community from which they come 
and they must, first and foremost, 
be responsive to that community. 

I am suggesting that this is the 
only feasible way at this juncture to 
establish legitimacy in the minds of 
black people. >> 
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SHANSI SYMPOSIUM 
Higher education 


in Asia: tradition 
and change 


Albert F. Seely, ’42 


WENTY-TWO YEARS ago I 

was privileged to give the Bac- 
calaureate address for the first com- 
mencement of Ming Hsien College. 
My years with the Oberlin Shansi 
program were mainly with the Mid- 
dle School—as was the case for the 
reps from 1918 until the Van Meters 
returned after World War II to help 
lead the new college. Reps sent out 
since the closing of the mainland in 
1949 and 1950 have had their exper- 
ience in college rather than middle 
school settings, and to some of them 
I am indebted for information and 
insights which have supplemented 
my own understanding of higher 
education in Asia. 

There is a deceptive polarity about 
the words tradition and change. One 
is that tradition is bad and change 
is good. This is not necessarily true 
and it may be that the variety of 
traditions may not permit a simple 
judgment of good or bad. Another 
assumption is that either tradition 
or change must be in a dominating 
position and must conflict diametri- 
cally with each other. In higher 
education we may find situations 
where traditions are in tension with 
each other, sometimes productively, 
more often less so. They are not 
necessarily static, and change is 
bound up with them in their devel- 
opment. . 

During the last 50 years there 
have been tremendous increases in 
the number of colleges and universi- 
ties and in the number of students 
who have enrolled and graduated. 
In 1930 the average enrollment in 
China was 42,000 students. Bv 1945 
this had tripled. Annual enrollment 
was more than half a million in 
1955-59 and now it is estimated to 
range above a million. 

In Hong Kong the 1930 enrollment 
was 358. It grew slightly to 387 in 
1945, exceeded 1,000 in 1955 and 
now is at least 3,000. Enrollment in 
India in 1930 was a shade less than 
100,000. It had nearly tripled by the 
time of independence in 1947, rose 
to 880,000 in 1955 and now is well 
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Over a million. Japan averaged 
171,000 students in 1930, 416,000 at 
the end of World War II, 624,000 in 
1955 and now has more than a mil- 
lion. 

As it relates to education in India, 
the early Hindu tradition that 
knowledge was sacred and should 
be kept secret from those not of the 
Brahmin caste and reserved for a re- 
ligious elite still appears to main- 
tain power. When monastic 
Buddhism spread later in India, ed- 
ucation became more egalitarian, 
and this tradition is present today. 
Islam culture, another overlay of 
tradition, reemphasized the elite 
character of education. The infusion 
of Western educational ideals and 
practice in more recent years chal- 
lenged some older traditions and in- 
troduced some divisions within the 
“Western tradition.” 

The West has contributed to prob- 
lems in Asian education and also has 
influenced the imbalance between 
arts/humanities courses and those 
like social sciences, engineering and 
science which have more impact on 
national development. The classi- 
cal/literary curriculum of British 
and European origin still is wide- 
spread in South Asia. China, Japan, 
Taiwan and Korea have a much 
larger proportion of students in- 
volved in science, technology and 
education. This development is in- 
fluenced by other Western models. 


Favorable effects came, however, 
even in areas formerly under colo- 
nial rule, by Western contributions. 
One is a “functional” educational 
emphasis whereby a small number 
of young people were given entre to 
administrative positions and respon- 
sible posts in law, medicine, etc. 
They were ready to assume national 
leadership when independence 
came. Education in a foreign lan- 
guage opened up communication 
with the Western, developed world, 
and in some areas brought about 
unity difficult to achieve through 
regional languages. 

There are great pressures for 
change in the days ahead. National 
development is the top objective for 
most underdeveloped countries and 
the role of education will be shaped 
to meet development needs. Train- 
ing of economists, engineers, admin- 
istrators, and teachers is of highest 
priority. In the face of imminent 
and vast population increases, more 
planning and social engineering ap- 
pears to be indispensible. 


For these reasons, the older goals 
of the liberal arts, of attaining a hu- 
mane learning, of seeking wisdom 
and not just training for a job, seem 
to be put into some question. But 
educatian for education’s sake and 
education for national development 
are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. In neither case is education 
simply limited to training. A young 
teacher at Ching Chi College in 
Hong Kong put it this way: “Educa- 
tion is a process of personal ques- 
tion, asking not questions of how or 
what, but who—who is involved, 
who I am.” 

This existential or ideological note 
is also expressed by a critic of the 
position that development and de- 
velopment ideologies are of topmost 
importance for higher education. 
Prof. Julio Barriero of Montevideo 
sees man—not development theories 
—as the principal protagonist and 
recipient of all projects of reform 
and change. He writes: “The ability 
to put up with one’s neighbor and 
even to love him; the strength to 
discover, denounce, and cast out in- 
justice; the patience to investigate 
truth; the courage to face the tyrant; 
the passion to work and create— 
no development theory, however ef- 
ficient, can provide these. We are 
much more likely to discover their 
source in an ideology.” I would say 
in an education which combines the 
best from tradition and remains 
fully open to change. 

This kind of education is being 
sought in certain places in Asia. Jiri 
Shimizu in Japan regrets the educa- 
tional policy of both the ministry of 
education and the Japanese Teach- 
ers’ Labor Union which stresses 
man-centered rivalism, competition, 
and successism because these al- 
ways tend to a narrow, self-centered 
individualism or a sheer nationalism 
of materialistic prosperity. 


Tac Sun Park in Korea, president 
of Yonsei University in Seoul, wants 
his institution to be, at the same 
time, a powerful force in interpret- 
ing Korean history, culture, and 
language and an effective agent in 
urban and rural reform. 

T. Y. Wu at Tunghai University in 
Taiwan has encouraged a challenge 
of Chinese tradition as the univer- 
sity has welcomed blind and deaf 
students as fully participating schol- 
ars and has required all freshmen 
and sophomores to work several 
hours each week to assist the com- 
munity and to come better to appre- 
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ciate the dignity of labor even while 
one is learning. 

Presidents, teachers, staff mem- 
bers, and student leaders in various 
parts of Asia are doing their best to 
make the educational opportunities 
offered by their schools relevant and 
effective. In many of these colleges 
and universities there has been a 
place for the Western teacher or 
staff member, or a capital or pro- 
gram need which could be met by 
the sending of Western funds. Some 
of my colleagues in the Interchurch 
Center are shocked by an article just 
written in Christian Century by a 
young American teacher in the 
Philippines. His thesis is that Ameri- 
can missionaries are inhibiting and 
impeding the wholesome, natural 
growth of an indigenous and re- 
sponsible Philippine Christianity— 
in spite of the fact that they came 
to the islands not to hinder the 
Philippine Church but to help it. 
Long term and sometimes large 
scale subsidization brought the in- 
evitable result that able Filipino 
Christians were made to appear un- 
attractively dependent and Ameri- 
can Christians unattractively benev- 
olent, which he called the “spiritual 
problem” underlying all others. His 
answer? For a good number of 
American missionaries—as an act of 
conscience—to move toward with- 
drawal at once. 

Our country and our people are 
aiding higher education in Asia, 
among many other things, with siz- 
able amounts of funds and person- 
nel. Could it be that some of the re- 
cipients are tired of singing praises 
and thanks to us and are “unwilling 
to bend the grateful knee any 
longer, (feeling) it is time now to 
stand up”? Are any of us in gov- 
ernment, AID, private philanthropy, 
college intercultural exchange, 
church boards, even Shansi, being 
made in some way unattractively 
benevolent to those whom we wish 
to serve? If so, we need to search 
our consciences and look once again 
for the marks of a selfless generosity 
and a true sharing of talents, time 
and treasure. If we can remember 
the experience of most Shansi re- 
presentatives, that we learned more 
than we taught, that we went to 
Asia as much to find ourselves as to 
improve the educational program of 
the school, then we all can hope to 
understand—and not be proud of— 
when we think or say: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
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Student unrest: 
black, white 
and brown 


Charles A. Ryerson, °55 


HE SOUTH INDIAN city of 
Madurai, an old _ traditional 
temple town, is always boiling over 
politically. Jan. 25, 1967, was two 
years to the day after there were 
major riots in South India, riots 
started by students but continued by 
masses of the populace against the 
federal army. The question was the 
question of language. The people of 
Madras state, who speak Tamil, were 
worried that Hindi would be made 
the official language of the Indian 
Union. Because Jan. 25, 1967, was 
the second anniversary and because 
it was an election year the city gov- 
ernment in Madurai declared that 
college students would not be al- 
lowed to take processions out that 
day and police were posted before 
every university. That morning, at 
our college, our students were hold- 
a public meeting behind the gates 
but by the side of the road. Sud- 
denly down the street marched a 
group of boys from a technical high 
school where the police had not 
thought to post guards. Our students 
dashed to the gate, wondering why 
they couldn’t march if these boys 
could. Half of the: police went for 
the technical high school boys and 
the other half surged into the 
American College campus beating 
the students with their cane-tipped 
lathis and letting off 12 tear-gas 
shells. Incidentally, we collected 
the fragments of these shells later, 
and they had written on them, 
“Made in U.S.A. Not to be used af- 
ter 1963.” But I assure you that 
American technical know-how was 
quite adequate and the tear-gas 
shells worked very well indeed. 
Later that day, students, united by 
police action against them, as stud- 
ents always are, wanted to charge 
back into the police and a fragile, 
thin line of faculty members stood 
for most of the day between the 
angry police and the equally angry 
students. 
On May 1, 1968, in New York City. 
my telephone rang at 2:30 a.m. It 
was a Japanese student friend of 


mine and he just said six words, 
showing you how Americanized he 
has become in a very brief time: 
“Charlie, the police bust is on.” 
That, of course, was the morning po- 
lice charged into the Columbia cam- 
pus, on invitation of the university, 
and removed students who had been 
illegally occupying buildings for five 
days. At that time, also, faculty 
members stood between police and 
students but they were not so for- 
tunate as we had been in South In- 
dia. Many of them got quite bloody 
heads. 

These two examples have similari- 
ties which show that student unrest 
is a world-wide phenomenon and 
that the whole dichotomy between 
developed nations and developing 
nations is one that I trust we have 
left behind us. All countries are in 
stages of development and we may 
be one of the more primitive. 

In looking at the phenomenon, we 
have to stress the elemental point 
that, with the rise of technology and 
the democratization of education, 
we're getting much vaster numbers 
of students than we ever had before. 
We have created a new class, all 
around the world, a class that needs 
extended training before it can take 
its part in a technological society, 
and this new class is growing in 
numbers and is insisting that its in- 
terests be met. 

There is another, even more fun- 
damental issue. This is the growing 
familiar problem of identity. For 
me this must always be seen in a 
historical context. The American so- 
cial psychologist, Robert J. Lifton 
who has done research in Japan, has 
written, “Youth confronts us with 
the simple truth, too often ignored 
by psychologists and historians 
alike, that every individual life is 
bound up with the whole of human 
history. Whether or not young peo- 
ple talk about their historical in- 
volvement these involvements are 
inevitably intense. For those in 
their late teens or early twenties 
find themselves entering, sometimes 
with the explosive enthusiasm of the 
new arrival, into the realm of his- 
torical ideas and they bring to this 
realm their own special urge toward 
development and change.” 

We all enter into history. But the 
educated man does this, hopefully, a 
little more rationally and a little 
more self-consciously than does the 
uneducated. He becomes aware of 
himself in the light of the history 
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which has preceded him. And he 
needs to find a usable past for him- 
self. 

The American Revolution is a 
part of our past but we forget that 
many Tories were forced over the 
border into Canada, or that probably 
only one-third of the country was in 
favor of independence. For those 
who have long been the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, the 
“invisible” people without which 
great civilizations could not exist, 
this situation becomes even more 
crucial, and a history which exists 
among the elite and privileged 
groups does not necessarily give the 
new groups any feeling of identity. 
Indeed, the history of the elites may 
just mean repression for the newly 
visible. 

The state of Madras has 35,000 
people. They speak the language 
called Tamil which is a very old and 
sophisticated language with a super- 
ior literature going back for at least 
2,000 years. The students of today, 
who rose in 1965 and were involved 
in the riots of 1967, have been af- 
fected by two streams of history, two 
revolutions, which can be traced 
back into the last century. The 
students may not be fully aware of 
these revolutions but these two his- 
torical developments have deeply 
shaped the view that they have of 
themselves and of their society. 

The first revolution is the rise of 
a sense of Tamil self-consciousness, 
of the Tamils’ awareness of them- 
selves as a distinct people, moving 
through history. The first stream 
that has flown into this first revolu- 
tion is the research into and the re- 
markable renaissance of the Tamil 
language and its literature. 

In 1856, Bishop Robert Caldwell, a 
British missionary, first differenti- 
ated the four southern languages of 
India from the rest of the languages 
of India and called them Dravidian 
languages. This term was to be por- 
tentious indeed. With the research 
into the old literature which had 
been buried under the impact of the 
West and the impacts of Sanskritic 


and Islamic dominance, people be- 


came very conscious of their lan- 
guage and of their heritage as Drav- 
idians. New literature of a high 
quality soon began to appear as 
modern writers were stimulated by 
their past. 

In 1923, there was the discovery of 
the great Indus Valley civilization of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. This 
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mysterious but splendid civilization, 
about which we still know so little 
because we have not been able to in- 
terpret its language, had a pro- 
found effect on the non-Brahmin 
Tamils who very quickly said that 
these people of the far North were 
their forerunners and their language 


was a type of proto-Tamil. Thus the 


Tamils could build a racial identity 
for themselves as Dravidians who 
had been driven south by the con- 
quering Aryans, who became ex- 
ploiting Brahmins. 

The third stream of revolution 
which contributed to this rising 
Tamil-self-consciousness or aware- 
ness was the whole impetus to po- 
litical action which a usable identity 
always gives a people. In 1916, the 
Justice Party, the non-Brahmin 
party in Madras, was founded and 
in 1920 it came into power in Madras 
state, displacing the Congress Party, 
and immediately establishing many 
positions for non-Brahmins in edu- 
cation and in government. It at- 
tacked Brahmin domination. Thus, 
both the linguistic and the racial 
elements of this movement lead to 
effective political activity and par- 
ticipation in the shaping of history. 

The second revolution, by which 
the students have been affected, is 
the emergence of an ideology, a 
world view, a religion, if you will, 
which accompanied this new iden- 
tity. The figure who has most influ- 
enced this trend has been a man 
who is now about 90 years old. He’s 
largely unknown outside the borders 
of Madras State, and yet he has in- 
fluenced Madras more than anyone 
else in the last 50 or 60 years. His 
name is Ramasamy Naicker. What 
he has done is to attack, since the 
early 1920’s, the traditional religion 
of the Tamils. He has a strong flavor 
of Marxism, but Marxism in a very 
Dravidian context, and he has por- 
trayed traditional Hinduism as a 
means through which the upper 
caste Brahmins dominated the lower 
classes. He has stressed “rational- 
ism” and reason in a kind of Tamil 
enlightenment. 

I suggest that these two revolu- 
tions are behind what we see recent- 
ly happening in Madras state. In 
1949 these two movements, the 
ideological one and the sense of 
Tamil self-righteousness, were 
brought together when a follower of 
Ramasamy Naicker, a man called 
Annadurai, broke from him, formed 
his own political party, the Dravida 


Munaetra Kahagam, the progressive 
Dravidian federation. This was the 
party which came into power in 1967 
in Madras state in the greatest upset 
of an upset-marked election. It 
united the loyalty to language and 
land and race to a modernizing non- 
traditional ideology. (Yet, if we look 
at that ideology we can see how 
many traditional elements there are 
within it.) An analysis of those elec- 
tions of 1967 would show that over 
15% of the total number of people 
voting in that election had not voted 
before because they had been under 
age and a further analysis would 
show that the great number of these 
new voters voted against the Con- 
gress Party, thus showing again how 
potentially explosive a youth move- 
ment can be in terms of national 
politics. 

Is there any connection between 
the situation in Madras State and 
the situation at Columbia University 
and in American universities in gen- 
eral? The main arm of student 
radicalism on U.S. campuses and at 
Columbia is generally agreed to be 
the Students for Democratic Society. 
Kenneth Keniston, a professor of 
psychology at Yale Medical School, 
has pointed out that these new left- 
ists come from homes where the 
parents are high-principled, well- 
off economically, and liberal in 
politics. This upper, middle-class 
group of students, while doing well 
in the traditional system (academi- 
cally they’re usually outstanding, 
much to the despair of deans) and 
while admiring their parents’ ideals 
(they don’t react against the high 
ideals of their parents), find their 
economic and social system highly 
unjust, and their fathers ‘domin- 
ated, humiliated, ineffectual, or un- 
willing to act on their perception of 
the world.” In other words, they 
feel that their parents do not live up 
to their ideals and have sold out to 
the system, a system they reject. At 
Columbia the two issues which the 
S.D.S. used to mobilize the campus 
were race and war, the very issues 
which have driven sensitive Ameri- 
can youth to disavow its own iden- 
tity. I would suggest that if we look 
at our history in twenty years, we 
will discover how much the Vietna- 
mese War and the racial crisis have 
done to unsettle students and to give 
them a lack of faith in those who 
are above them in society. 

While the ideological spectrum for 
this group is very wide, there is a 
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world view which accompanies the 
search for a new identity of these 
products of an affluent but sick so- 
ciety. It’s a mixture of Che Gue- 
vara’s and Mao Tse Tung’s revolu- 
tionary guerrila warfare and of Her- 
bert Marcuse’s oligarchic elitism, 
and it’s salted with a Rousseauean 
belief in the basic goodness of unre- 
pressed man, and Thoreau’s concept 
of benevolent anarchy, with a garn- 
ish, at least for many an outsider, of 
Robin Hood romanticism. 

The similarity between the black 
radicals of America and the Tamil 
activists is much more striking. At 
Columbia there was a clear Black- 
White split among the student radi- 
cals. In fact the black students 
asked the white students to leave the 
first building which was occupied, 
and kept their own identity separate 
throughout. They agree often with 
the white radicals on goals and tac- 
tics but they differ very much in 
style. 

One of the most crucial aspects of 
student unrest around the world is 
the frustration which underlies it. 
In the case of the Tamils and the 
American blacks the frustration is 
that of poorer classes trying to 
break through, to share in some of 
the goodness of the world. The 
economic troubles of India are well- 
known. There has been a 60% in- 
crease in prices since 1963 and an 
average annual income of less than 
$100 a year per capita. Added to 
this is the problem of liberal arts 
colleges in India. 

University education in India in 
these liberal arts colleges has largely 
been left to grow more or less as it 
will. The central government has 
certain controls over it but has put 
most of its money and energy and 
time into great technical institu- 
tions, engineering colleges and medi- 
cal schools. The liberal arts colleges 
have been left to sink or swim with 
plenty of government controls but 
with very little government aid. The 
educational system in India in the 
liberal arts colleges once had as its 
model the University of London, a 
model which, incidentally, the Uni- 
versity of London changed soon af- 
ter the Indian Universities accepted 
it in 1857. The student attends large 
and boring lecture classes only be- 
cause if he doesn’t attend he can’t 
take the examination given by his 
affiliating university. Any creative 
deviation from the prescribed texts 
would probably be penalized. The 
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examinations have stereotyped 
questions to which memorized an- 
swers are expected and the connec- 
tion between the student’s genuine 
concerns and his education is purely 
coincidental. 

The black student in this country 
has a happier future to look forward 
to economically but he knows that 
his people still suffer an economic 
discrepancy in relation to the white 
population. And Oscar Lewis, the 
noted anthropologist, has done a 
very good article, in which, after 
studying both in India and in the 
American slums, he said that in a 
society in which vast numbers of 
people are not well off but the whole 
society is slowly moving up, there is 
much less frustration than when 
there is an affluent society in which 
a small group is not sharing in that 
affluence. 

Our white Westchester radicals 
also suffer frustration. Keniston 
calls this phenomenon “the failure 
of success.” Many academic and 
professional careers are’ open to 
these students and yet, to these stud- 
ents they seem to lack ethical and 
moral content. The world is before 
them and they do not want it. And 
Keniston adds, “‘a luxury, incident- 
ally, they could afford in part, be- 
cause their parents had sacrificed 
principle for profit.” 

But frustrations lie even deeper 
for all three groups. Deep down 
there is the deepest frustration of 
all: The question of “Who am I?” 
Steven Roberts, who is a very good 
writer in the New York Times on 
what’s happening with students, 
says that the S.D.S. rebellions in this 
country have a kind of questioning 
underneath all their sophisticated 
ideology and tactics which is almost 
like a child questioning his parents. 
Why? Why does Harlem have to 
exist? Why do we have to fight a 
war we do not believe in? Why does 
the country promise equal oppor- 
tunity for all and then elect a Con- 
gress that slashes appropriations for 
social welfare? Why do we kill 
presidents, and presidential candi- 
dates? 

Tamil students, despite their un- 
creative and sterile educational sys- 
tem, do have a life of the mind also. 
However, it exists outside of their 
educational framework. It exists 
with their own writers, with their 
own motion pictures, with their own 
magazines and with their own poli- 
tics. And because it has no guidance 


from the educational system, it often 
lacks sophistication. 

We find that parents get very up- 
set by student radicals but they 
don’t generally get upset by the 
lacks in education that are causing 
these radicals to sometimes explode. 
Education all over the world needs 
continually to be re-thought and 
educational institutions, like all in- 
stitutions, continually must keep up 
with changing times. One of the 
chief tasks in a technological society 
is to try to keep bureaucracy and in- 
stitutions of all kinds responsive to 
the changes that are going on within 
the society itself. 

I would suggest, as we involve 
ourselves in this re-thinking in edu- 
cation, that the university is in a 
curiously exposed. position. In a 
sense, it exists to socialize the stud- 
ents into an existing society, to pass 
down old traditions to a new genera- 
tion; but it also acts as the judge of 
those ‘traditions, as the judge of 
traditional values, to stir up an un- 
just status quo. Thus.it always exists 
in a very difficult tension and this is 
as true in this country as it is in 
Asia and the university is so curi- 
ously exposed that as Columbia,has 
shown us it can easily be brought to 
a halt by a small number of well- 
organized students. And yet our na- 
tion would be even closer to Fascism 
if Columbia were destroyed. I think 
sometimes that administrators are 
too aware of the function of serving 
development without being aware 
enough of the necessity to judge it. 
Students are just the opposite. 

Somehow we must bring these 
two elements together. Sen. Robert 
Kennedy always used to warn the 
reporters that it was time to dash for 
the campaign train by giving a quo- 
tation from George Bernard Shaw: 
“There are those who see things as 
they are, and ask why? There are 
others who dream dreams of what 
could be and say why not?” I would 
suggest that the traditional liberals 
among us spend too much time now- 
adays wringing their hands and 
asking “Why?” The younger radi- 
cals among us dream dreams of 
what could be, but those dreams are 
often curiously psychedelic and have 
a certain fuzzy and romantic quality. 

We must have realizable dreams 
to inform our actions and we must 
strive to build a society, which, if it 
is not filled by love, at least, on a 


world wide scale, is illuminated by 
justice. ; 
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Comments from 
three consultants 
on the panel 


Doug Hardy, *68 


I would like to underline the com- 
parison between the American and 
Asian scenes. I got to Waseda Uni- 
versity in Japan in June 1966 (to 
spend his junior year in a program 
sponsored by the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association). They had just 
undergone a six month strike where 
the students blocked the whole 
campus off from the administration. 
The frustrating siege ended up with 
no change and a reopening of the 
university without student goals 
being reached. Through the year, 
I saw student demonstrations fo- 
cused on striking out against the 
power structure and against the 
police. Frustrating token strikes 
were made at the gates of U.S. naval 
bases which were guarded by thou- 
sands of well-armed police. 

I didn’t really understand their 
mood, their attitude. I was working 
in my own framework of American 
peace demonstrations which (in 
1966) had not moved beyond the 
point of trying to persuade, inform 
and persuade people as to what the 
grievances were. When I came back 
to America I found that the peace 
movement here had begun its swing 
from trying to leaflet and picket 
into the direct action sphere. Then 
I really could understand the 
strong tie between the two. The 
common denominator was aliena- 
tion from the system. In the uni- 
versity strikes it was alienation in 
terms of mass education and com- 
plete lack of communication be- 
tween students and administration. 
Radical movements in general show 
an alienation from the political and 
a feeling of inability to move the 
political process through the estab- 
lished channels. 

The difference between the at 
least limited success of American 
student power politics and the al- 
most uniform failure of the Japan- 
ese student power moves, is in com- 
munication. It seems to me that if 
nothing else happens in the Ameri- 
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Can scene, somehow communication 
stays open and negotiations get go- 
ing and the power which the stu- 
dents have is channeled into some 
kind of changes. In Japan, negotia- 
tions never get going. Things grind 
to a slow painful halt and eventually 
start over again in the same frus- 
trating channels, 


Zenji Kaminaga 


Graduate of Kyoto University 
attending Oberlin under the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry program. 


I think Japanese students lack 
self-consciousness and I think this 
stems from the Japanese educa- 
tional: system. Japanese students 
are very busy studying for entrance 
to the university and the university 
test is very severe. They must study 
so hard that they have no time to 
think about themselves. Once they 
enter the university, they are very, 
very anxious to know about what 
the world is and what they them- 
selves are and about the circum- 
stances which are very new to them. 
They try to think about their self- 
consciousness in freshman and soph- 
omore days. They can’t seem to es- 
tablish it; so I think it is very hard 
to apply this description to Japan- 
ese student movements. Junior and 
senior students in Japan learn the 
main ideas of Lenin and Marx and 
they know they can identify with 
that. Generally, it is very hard to 
say that self-consciousness is a 
main element in the student strug- 
gles. But I think that the Japanese 
students do want to identify with 
new sense, but they don’t know 
what the new sense is. So they go to 
the towns and they demonstrate and 
they partially think that it’s their 
duty to destroy the social system. 


R. P. Nair 


Faculty member at American College 
in Madurai, South India, attending 
Oberlin on a Shansi fellowship. 


I am a product of the very bad sys- 
tem of Indian higher education. I 
exist in that system even now, try- 
ing to teach the Tamil students, but 
I must make the fact very clear that 
I am not Tamil. Most of you have 
heard of a state named Kerala. This 
was the very first place where the 
Communists came to power through 
the ballot box. It’s also the first 
place the Communists were thrown 
out of power through a liberation 


struggle. So I come from an area 
which is politically very, very con- 
scious and it also has a very high 
percentage of literacy. The state is 
10 years ahead of the rest of India, 
according to the findings of the Ed- 
ucation. Commission. 

I belong to the first ‘Independ- 
ence” generation and I suffer from 
this identity crisis. The training 
thrust upon us comes from extreme- 
ly irrelevant educationalists under 
this particular system of education. 
Nobody has learned anything. 

The usable past, the dominant 
self-consciousness, the dominant 
renaissance, and a new world view 
may be true of the Tamil students, 
but this doesn’t apply, I’m sorry to 
say, to the rest of India. When we 
talk about India, we must keep this 
in mind. There are so many Indias. 
It is a nation of nations. Many In- 
dians are not aware of their past 
because of the highly irrelevant 
British type of education. Even 
when they are aware of it they get 
a very prejudiced or jaundiced view 
of this past. 

The Dravidians actually are not 
making use of the past. Their vision 
is very narrow. They want to reas- 
sociate the past, and reassociation is 
not a recreation. 

If you look at Tamil magazines 
today, and if you read the short 
stories and the poems, it is neither 
great, nor is it new. They are just 
triangular love stories, very Vic- 
torian in nature. There are three 
or four exceptions but they only 
prove the general rule. 

In this country, I find those who 
talk of resistance are not actually 
talking of resisting anything. They 
actually are trying to dodge the is- 
sues. Those who talk of going to 
Canada or escaping to Sweden aren’t 
at all distinct. They are weakened 
revolutionaries who burn their draft 
cards or picket during the weekend 
and get back to the system when 
they get back to college, if they are 
not drafted. I find this a very strik- 
ing feature among the student acti- 
vists in this country. 

The parallel between the black 
radicals and Tamil radicals is very 
fascinating. It is true of all Indian 
students, I believe, because the 
black students are enrolled in this 
higher education with a syllabus 
largely irrelevant to their needs. 
And Indian youths today are in- 
volved in an educational system 
which is largely irrelevant. > > 
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|S heel DEGREES were awarded to five American 
and two foreign dignitaries at commencement 
exercises. 

Commencement speaker Margaret Clapp, former 
president of Wellesley College and principal of Lady 
Doak College, Madurai, South India, in 1966-67, re- 
ceived the honorary doctor of laws degree, | 

Also receiving doctor of laws degrees were Dr. 
Kenneth W. Clement, ’42, Cleveland surgeon and 
special assistant to Mayor Carl B. Stokes; Ambassa- 
dor Sol M. Linowitz, U. S. representative to the Or- 
ganization of American States and to the Inter- 
American Committee of the Alliance for Progress; 
and Llewellyn E. Thompson, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 

_ Wallace J. Eckert, ’25, former director of the IBM 
Watson Laboratory at Columbia University and pro- 
fessor of celestial mechanics, received the honorary 
doctor of science degree. 

Dirk A. Flentrop of Zaandam, Netherlands, organ 
builder and professional organist, received the hon- 
orary doctor of music degree. 

The Rev. Yasuzo Shimizu, t’26, president of Obirin 
College, Tokyo, received the honorary doctor of di- 
vinity degree. 

Miss Clapp was presented by Mrs. Marjorie Law- 
son Hoover, associate professor of German and Rus- 
sian. She noted that Miss Clapp has served the cause 
of education and enhanced the intellectual, moral and 
religious, civic and social development of countless 
students and teachers. 

President Carr hailed Miss Clapp’s “talent and 
industry in the education of half of mankind—the 
fairer half.” 

Dr. Clement was presented by Louis S. Peirce, ’28, 
Oberlin College trustee, as a “dedicated son of Ober- 
lin and distinguished father of a member (Michael 
C. Clement) of this year’s graduating class. A modest 
man, possessed of great personal warmth and out- 
standing ability, (Dr.) Kenneth (W.) Clement has 
dedicated his life to serving others.” 

President Carr said Dr. Clement was “equally 
skilled as a medical doctor and social scientist, dis- 
cerning diagnostician of urban man’s ills, and devoted 
worker serving the total community.” 

John R. Brown Jr., ’33, Oberlin College trustee, 
presented Wallace Eckert as “a son of Oberlin whose 
career has notably shortened the long journey from 
observation to exploration of the heavens.” 

President Carr called him “translator of the stars’ 
story into useful language; our scout and outrider as 
we probe the farther reaches of the encompassing 
universe.” 

Dirk Flentrop was presented by Fenner Douglass, 
’42, professor of organ, who said: 

“Almost 30 years ago, a young Dutch organ build- 
er was sent alone by his father to New York City, 
with orders to set up a pipe organ in the Dutch pavil- 
ion at the World’s Fair. With unshakeable firmness 
the union leaders informed Dirk Flentrop that only 
union men could work on the fairgounds. A union 


President Carr with recipients of honorary degrees (left to 


Wallace J. Eckert, Dirk Flentrop, D 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, the Rev. Yasuzo 
President Carr, Mrs. Dortha Bailey Doolittle, 
academic procession. 
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carpenter was assigned for the wood parts of the 
instrument; a union electrician for the wiring; and a 
union plumber for the pipes. 

“Dirk Flentrop is not a plumber, but he knows 
better the beauty inherent in pipes; not a carpenter, 
but the ingenious facility with which his instruments 
operate discloses the master craftsman; not a scien- 
tist, but his seasoned responses to the needs of music 
unerringly suggest solutions to problems of engineer- 
ing and acoustics; not a scholar, but he has published 
more wisdom in his specialty than a host of his- 
torians.” 

President Carr lauded him for “plumbing the 
beauties and secrets of the baroque to fashion mighty 
instruments of Pan’s pipes for all the world to make 
music.” 

Sol Linowitz was presented by Dean-elect Donald 
R. Reich who read a presentation written by J. 
George Harrar, ’28, Oberlin College trustee. 

“Your ‘humanist’ approach to the problems of 
diplomacy has contributed and will continue to con- 
tribute immeasurably to international understand- 
ing, to social and economic progress throughout the 
Americas, and toward increasing the prestige of the 
United States abroad,” the statement said. 

President Carr called him a “loyal citizen of Pan 
America” and “gifted administrator in diplomacy and 
business.” 

Edward L. Long Jr., professor of religion, pre- 
sented Yasuzo Shimizu as an “alumnus who has spent 
a lifetime in providing education for those in great 
need.” 

“We presume to think he caught a vision while a 
student on this campus,” he said. “He has added sub- 
stance to this vision through the use of both his mind 
and his hands. To honor him is to refresh our own 
resolves.” 

President Carr praised his “indefatigable courage” 
and “lifelong faith in the power of education to make 
men useful and free.” 

Ambassador Thompson was presented by John D. 
Lewis, ’28, professor of government, who said: 

“Distinct from those who clamor for peace are 
those who work with expert skill and quiet diligence 
to find solutions for specific problems and thus build 
and maintain the fabric of international confidence. 

‘Tlewellyn E. Thompson Jr. has served the com- 
plex cause of peace for almost 40 years. His notable 
achievements are rightly recognized in his designa- 
tion to participate in the Paris negotiations toward 
peace in Vietnam. 

“The life-work of Oberlin College is grounded on 
the conviction that the fulfillment of men’s best in- 
tentions needs disciplined thought and concrete 
knowledge and patient diligence in their use. I have 
the honor to present a man whose life-work has con- 
sistently exemplified these qualities.” 

President Carr called the ambassador a “quiet 
American whose knowledge, patience, diligence, and 
discipline have helped proud and powerful nations 
live peacefully together in an ever troubled world.” 


right), rear: 


r. Kenneth W. Clement, Sol M. Linowitz, 
Shimizu; front: Miss Maraaret Clapp, 
18, honorary marshal of the 


Mark Staley wins Alumni Award 


ECIPIENT of the 1968 Alumni Medal for distin- 
R fuished service tc Oberlin College was Mark J. 
Staley, 30, who served as president of the Alumni 
Association in 1964, 1965 and 1966. He is the 35th 
medalist since the award was established in 1933. 

Staley received a citation which called attention 
to his dedication to duty as class president, Alumni 
Board member, and president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and for proving “how much an alumnus can ac- 
complish for his alma mater if he looks around for 
helpful things to do and then does them.” 

“Even in ‘retirement,’ you didn’t stop,” the cita- 
tion said. In his position as past-president of the 
Alumni Association, Staley two years ago founded 
“Alumni Family Week.” At Commencement in 1967 
he rounded up former residents of Manor House who 
staged a reunion. He has been an alumni admissions 
representative in the Cleveland area and a leader in 
the work of the Advancement Fund Cabinet. 

A native of Canton, Ohio, Staley starred on the 
varsity basketball team as an undergrad and played 
a lead role in the ODA’s 1929 production of “School 
for Scandal.” Except for service in the Army Air 
Force and Medical Administration Corps during 
World War II, he has resided in Cleveland since 1941. 
He retired in 1965 as personnel director for the Lubri- 
zol Corp. 

In his civic life, too, Mark Staley has been one to 
use retirement as a “commencement” for other things. 
He is one of the coordinators for a demonstration re- 
search project to assist long-term jobless men in their 
50’s to prepare for re-employment. Called ‘Project 
for the 50’s,” it is composed of 100 selected, unem- 
ployed men who are helped to prepare for jobs 
through coordinated resources of public and volun- 
tary services in the community. 

He is involved in volunteer work and fund-raising 
to develop a curriculum, with visual aids, of 52 basic 
Bible stories. This is done exclusively for Cleveland 
inner-city families “to present the deity in terms 
these kids will understand.” 

He is a discussion leader for “Design for Dynamic 
Maturity” which was started a year ago at Cleve- 
land’s Jewish Community Center as an experiment 
for husbands age 45-59, and their wives, to get them 
thinking about retirement. 
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The foreverness that is Oberlin 


William L. Mezger, 738 


President, Alumni Association 
of Oberlin College 


HERE IS A SONG, still occasionally sung at gather- 
| Dee of Oberlin alumni, which includes the 
words, “Oberlin forever.” The days are past, if in- 
deed they ever existed, when we can take the words 
for granted. 

Many respected educators and students of Ameri- 
can higher education say that independently sup- 
ported, liberal arts colleges must succumb to the 
stresses of irresistably rising costs and the competi- 
tion of publicly supported institutions. They main- 
tain that independent colleges will price themselves 
out of the market; that they will not be able to at- 
tract or hold sudents or faculty. Oberlin is certain- 
ly not insulated from these threats. 

About 130 years ago, the only thing that kept 
Oberlin from closing its doors was $30,000 which two 
Oberlinians raised among abolitionists in England. 
From that low, Oberlin’s financial base was broad-- 
ened until, in the 1860’s, Oberlin was described as 
one of the largest, if not the largest, college in the 
nation. Changing economic posture and changing 
status are not new to Oberlin. 

In those earlier days alumni support and work 
contributed to Oberlin’s foreverness. The forever- 
ness of Oberlin in these rapidly changing times still 
depends, in large measure, on the staunchness of 
alumni. 

To help keep this support vigorous is a major 
responsibility of the Cberlin Alumni Association. Of 
course, the Association cannot create loyalty to the 
idea that is Oberlin. This must be imbued by the 
College itself. But loyalty and support, or to put it 
in more human terms, affection for the College, can 
be nurtured by the activities of the Association. 

The Oberlin Alumni Association has certain ad- 
vantages which many alumni associations do not en- 
joy. Establishment of our own operating budget is 
one. The association is recognized by the Board of 
Trustees and the administration as an important and 
necessary element of the Oberlin family and there 
has never been an attempt to encroach on the inde- 
pendence of the Association. 

Another right which our Association enjoys is 
the complete editorial independence of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. As a primary instrument of com- 
munication among members of the Oberlin family, 
the magazine tries to present the various aspects of 
Oberlin opinion and activity. Even the students have 
allowed the magazine to go its independent way. No 
other Oberlin activity can make that statement. 

This does not mean that either the editorial staff 
of the magazine, the Alumni Board or our executives 
are apathetic to student concerns. The Board has 
a committee to improve liaison with students. This 
committee is among our most vigorous and is having 
a large share in planning our 1968 Homecoming Pro- 
gram. Other student related activities of the Board 
involve the executive director of the Association who 
has many student contacts. The president of the 
Senior Class is a member of the Alumni Board. The 
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Association is aware that the business of Oberlin 
College is the Oberlin student. 

But the business of the Association is the entire 
College, and so the Board also has a committee to 
foster more effective communication with the fac- 
ulty. The alumni admissions committee works close- 
ly with the faculty committee on admissions. A fac- 
ulty member is an advisory member of the Alumni 
Board. 

To further our direct contact with all elements of 
the Oberlin scene, the provost is an advisory member 
of the Board as is the director of development. The 
president of the College meets with the Board at 
least once a year or oftener. He also welcomes pri- 
vate discussions with officials of the Association on 
problems relating to activities of the Association or 
involving alumni. 

I wonder, to how many of us the Oberlin idea is 
something that we have a feeling about, but which 
we find difficult to define. A 1966 publication of 
Oberlin College had this to say: 

“Every person identified with Oberlin is also a 
citizen in a democratic society, which means that he 
has inescapable rights, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities in the always challenging and never finished 
business of shaping a better social order. Oberlin 
College seeks, as one of its most basic educational 
purposes, to provide all those who choose to become 
part of it with the means of increasing their ability, 
their commitment, their effectiveness, and ultimate- 
ly their satisfaction as citizens.” 

I hope that helps define for you the idea that is 
Oberlin. | 


bs: 


Nation’s mood at odds with problems 


Dan Carlson, ’68 


HE MOOD OF THE nation is wrong. It is a mood of 
withdrawal and reaction, shown by Congress and 
its desire to reduce spending from the domestic bud- 
get. It is exemplified by the national priorities which 
place the futile war in Vietnam tar above the truer 
American problem, that of understanding and devel- 
oping its urban potential. It is a mood based on a 
misunderstanding of a changing nation and its new 
needs. And it is a mood which reflects itself in puni- 
tive measures for the symptoms of the unattended 
domestic problems. nas ear 
Equally and most recently it 1s a mood which no 
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longer subdues the frustrations and violent expres- 
sions of its citizens. 

Domestically, President Johnson has agreed to cut 
$6 billion from his budget in return for his 10% tax 
increase. At least $2 billion of this $6 billion will be 
withdrawn directly from funds earmarked for urban 
programs. At atime when the cities are literally ex- 
ploding, at a time when the causes of urban discon- 
tent are not yet clear and their cures not yet known, 
at a time when efforts to remake the American ur-: 
ban scene are marked primarily by confusion, the 
nation’s mood is tragically at odds with its problems. 

What is being contested throughout the nation is 
the basis of our democratic system. This struggle 
for the attainment of a system of meaningful access 
to the political process is inextricably linked with 
the growth of urban America. I need not review the 
change that has gripped America—that from an 
agrarian nation to an urban nation. It is the basis 
of our history. But the crowded urban man feels 
alienated from his political representatives. He feels 
voiceless. Impotence characterizes him. And although 
this may always have been the case in truth, the 
equally important fact is that it was not always the 
perceived situation. The urban man is not convinced 
that the political process is working or that anyone 
is listening to him-—and he is’at least partially right. 

The student today feels the same lack of faith and 
confidence in the system. The role of students his- 
torically and, at present, internationally is that of 
opinion leader, of societal critic and trend setter. 
The student, whether society likes it or not, repre- 
sents the future, in Czechoslovakia or in France or 
in the United States. 

Although the urban black man experiences most 
acutely the inadequacies of our political system, the 
student is also aware of the disparity between the 
ideals and expectations of participatory democracy 
and the existing system. Consequently, the student 
clamors for a role in the decision making process 
under the belief that within a democratic frame- 
work, decisions effecting the people should be made 
not for the people but by the people. 

One of the fundamental criticisms of the Johnson 
administration is the parental approach of making 
decisions for America while closing off Americans’ 
access to the government. Examples include the de- 
cision to bypass Congress with the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution and the refusal to listen to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Faith in the responsiveness 
of the government has dwindled because of the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to so much as comment on 
the Kerner Commission Report and the establish- 
ment, following Senator Kennedy’s death, of yet an- 
other commission, this time to study personal vio- 
lence in America. 

What will bring a greater faith in our system? 
“In a period of radical transition, when men feel lost 
in a maze of ideas, they look to a savior, writes Wal- 
ter Houghton of the Victorian Age, “The problems 
to be solved are so vast and difficult that he must 
be more than an ordinary mortal.” The savior theory 
is expounded by several young contemporary spokes- 
men—the Beatles, Dylan and Donovan—who have 
confidence only in a larger faith. 


The mortal form of the savior is the hero. ‘'The 
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hero embodies everything one longs to hold on to: 
self reliance, the moral character freely choosing the 
nobler course of action, the dynamic power of the 
human will.” The Kennedys and the Kings are the 
heroes of our time. But the men to whom the young 
look for direction and inspiration are shot dead. 

In what McLuhan would have us believe is a so- 
ciety on its way to becoming an electronic tribe, the 
hero assumes instantaneous recognition among a 
nationwide—even worldwide—constituency. The 
hero is brought directly to the individual without 
space or time entering as a vari>ble factor. Today’s 
hero is exposed and total. But precisely because he 
is so total and totally exposed, he becomes a central 
target. What is happening is that faith and responsi- 
bility for actions are no longer placed in the institu- 
tion, but instead in the man. With the removal of 
the ‘man,’ his beliefs or plans will not be continued 
by an ongoing institution. I do not want to believe 
thatethis is right. 


My search for the causes of the disruptions in our 
system takes me next to the war in Vietnam. 

Americans live on an audio-visual diet of 90% 
Vietnam, and although the FDA has not yet called 
for a thorough investigation of its nutritional value, 
I believe such a study would show the American 
populus suffering from malnutrition and national 
neurosis that extends beyond the limits of Southeast 
Asia and affects the fabric of our society at home. 

Dr. John Spiegel, director of the Lemberg Center 
for the Study of Violence at Brandeis University, 
concludes that the war in Vietnam contributes to the 
violence of our nation. Dr. King, by combining the 
anti-war effort with his movement of peaceful pro- 
test and civil disobedience understod the interrela- 
tionship between violence abroad and violence at 
home. 

I am scared by the too frequent sight of the net- 
work TV’s “assassination team.” I am scared by the 
loss of admired leaders. I am desirous of an end to 
the war; to a turn-about of our presently malformed 
national priorities; to a concerted effort at making 
expectations of our system conform to its perform- 
ance. I am not optimistic; but I feel compelled to act. 

Let me conclude by making a few remarks con- 
cerning Oberlin. In the four years of my stay, I have 
witnessed a more positive relationship between stu- 
dent goals and College goals. I believe that Oberlin 
students have participated in and influenced the 
decision-making process. Students have served as 
the driving force for a re-evaluation and reorienta- 
tion of the educational and social systems. The road 
has not always been easy, but the outcome has been 
positive. 

This is true especially in the field of education. 
Today, among other things, there is the winter term, 
a more realistic hours requirement, an experimental 
college, and new urban studies programs. 

Hopefully, and this is of personal concern to me, 
the College will quickly and definitely commit its 
resources—its skills and services—to the larger com- 
munity, the town of Oberlin. The College has a social 
responsibility to be the leading force in supplying 
answers for Oberlin’s urban needs and for motivating 
the community to approach its problems with en- 
lightened cooperation. Just this past week, there was 
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a meeting of important town officials, members of 
City Council, the Board of Education, the College 
administration, and student body at President Carr’s 
house. This joint meeting, I think, serves as a posi- 
tive note. It’s just a beginning in what perhaps will 
emerge as a new era of increased College commit- 
ment to the community. 

This is a belated beginning, but it is the right di- 
rection. To me, Oberlin must keep going that way. 


Bridges of empathy 


Dortha Bailey Doolittle, 18 


HE CLASS OF 1968 is only a few heartbeats away 

from joining the great body of Oberlin Alumni, 
now much larger than “10,000 strong.” Wearing this 
brand name is a cherished privilege which also en- 
tails responsibility, for an institution is judged by 
the product it turns out. You have received an edu- 
cation of quality. We believe that your accomplish- 
ments will add new luster to the name of Oberlin. 

Look back with me to the Oberlin of 1914-18. 
What a difference! No mixed dancing, no dates after 
7:30 except for the 9 p.m. “late” class parties and the 
one big social event of the year, the Washington’s 
Birthday reception, which lasted until 9:30, compul- 
sory chapel five days a week. Does that sound like 
a prison to you? Of course, we griped and boister- 
ously broke some of those many rules. But still it 
was largely a time of joy and freedom, the opening 
of our minds to great truths and ideas in art, litera- 
ture, and science, the enjoyment of glorious music, 
the cementing of life-long friendships. We formed 
moral standards, a desire to be of service, a resolve 
to keep ourselves “persistently at our best,” as Presi- 
dent King exhorted us. These inner strengths have 
stood us well through 50 years of living. And believe 
it or not, we had fun too in the “old” Oberlin. It 
wasn’t as grim as it sounds. Truly, this was a profit- 
able investment at $50 a semester. 

We, too, had involvements beyond this isolated 
campus. Many of our young men were in World War 
I. The Oberlin ambulance unit served well in Europe, 
and the first and second reps to Shansi were Lewis 
and John Davis of our time. 

Everett Hunt, Dean Emeritus of Swarthmore, 
points out three eras in the development of that 
college. Oberlin has experienced similar. periods: 
first the era of religious nurture or guarded educa- 
tion, then the period of secular conformity, and now 
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comes intellectual individualism. Probably my gen- 
eration was here in the second, and surely you repre- 
sent the third era. We know Oberlin must continu- 
ously change to remain a leader in modern education, 
but we hope that the fundamental qualities which 
made her great can be retained. Old traditions, stand- 
ards, loyalties should not be discarded completely 
until better ones have been found to take their 
places. 

I used to think Commencement an inappropriate 
term for the end of a college education. No more! 
The pace of change makes it ever more imperative 
to study and grow all your life unless you wish to be 
a middle-aged dropout. You are prepared as perhaps 
no previous generation for the rendezvous with 
reality. But many of the facts and skills so well 
learned here will be soon obsolete, and you will be 
faced with the necessity of “self renewal” so elo- 
quently urged by John Gardner. If you have caught 
the zest for learning, that will be fun, not burden. 

In 1918 we could never have envisioned the scien- 
tific wonders that have come in our time. What will 
another 50 years bring? The potentialities of the 21st 
Century beggar the imagination. What part will you 
play? America is now a spacefaring nation with a 
frontier good for thousands of years. And we are just 
beginning to explore the promise of inner space— 
the oceans. But the need for greater emphasis on the 
humanities and human relations is apparent. 

What can I say today that will make any impres- 
sion on you young folks, so capable, so idealistic, so 
caught up in the revolt of the intellectual? Shakes- 
peare when very young wrote, “Crabbed Age and 
Youth cannot live together.” This has been an 
ancient and eternal problem, and yet we are destined 
to live together, like it or not. Behind the tritest 
cliches of Commencement oratory there is often a 
desperate attempt to reach across the gap to tell the 
young what age and experience has taught. Isn’t it 
strange that with our marvels of communication, 
often parents cannot communicate well even with 
their own children? Most of the problems and trage- 
dies of modern society are based on a lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding between disparate groups. 
Sometimes the gaps seem almost unbridgeable, but 
we must make Herculean efforts to develop the engi- 
neering skill to build such bridges—bridges of 
empathy. 

Do the views of the older generation seem out- 
moded, irrelevant, stodgy, “square,” their advice 
abhorrent to you? Then know that some of the 
purposes and actions of some of the younger genera- 
tion have seemed brash and dismaying to us. But I 
think we need each other, each has something to say 
to the other, and each had better listen to the other. 
We can work together for the common good within a 
framework of law and order and with consideration 
for the rights of others. I have great respect and 
admiration for most of today’s young people. I have 
faith that their early concern for the injustices and 
problems of the world will bear fruit. ee 

Of course, there are always the pessimists who 
view with alarm. Does this plaint sound familiar’ 
“The earth is degenerating in these latter days. Brib- 
ery and corruption abound. Children no EA ae 
their parents. Every man wants to write a book an 
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it is evident the end of the world is speedily ap- 
proaching.” This was inscribed upon an Assyrian 
tablet in 2800 B.C. 

A chasm of misunderstanding exists not only be- 
tween generations but also between those in differ- 
ent disciplines. The rift between the scientist and 
the humanist, as analyzed by Lord Snow, is even 
now being narrowed as more people learn about 
science and the scientist comes out of his ivory tower 
and takes a broader interest in the economic and 
social implications of his work. 

The improvement of sympathetic understanding 
between races presents a challenge which demands 
the cooperation of all groups in our nation, as well as 
throughout the world. Surely, we can expect gradu- 
ates of Oberlin to do their part in helping to solve 
these crucial racial problems. 

The lessons of science show that in the evolution 
of life each step from the simplest building units to 
ever more complex forms required cooperation and 
order, and each time the new form became more than 
a sum of its parts. To extend these facts to an ulti- 
mate conclusion, we are led to the philosophy that 
we ourselves can be the building blocks for some 
form of world order and cooperation which will 
transcend its components. 

I urge you to pursue this goal. Use your great 
talents, heightened by four years at Oberlin College, 
to build bridges of empathy between peoples every- 
where. This is no easy assignment, but with dedica- 
tion and hard work it can be done. Here is your chal- 
lenge! Good luck! I wish I could hear your report 
to the Class of 2018. 


Perspective needs understanding 


President Robert K. Carr 


HESE ARE DIFFICULT, indeed tragic, days for man- 

kind. At times it seems as though the very fab- 
rics of national societies, including our own, are be- 
ing hopelessly rent. No one can confidently predict 
when the situation will improve, or even that it will 
improve. As an aspect of this social malaise, the 
past year has brought serious disturbances, a signifi- 
cant deterioration of spirit and purpose, a trouble- 
some interference with essential programs and pro- 
cesses, to many colleges and universities, in this 
country and throughout the world. continued 
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We have to recognize that the academic commu- 
nity in its broadest sense has suffered and will con- 
tinue to suffer greatly because of these develop- 
ments. For one thing, the community itself has been 
rent apart by sharp emotional and intellectual dif- 
ferences. The normal academic program has again 
and again been disrupted. Some universities in other 
countries have even had to close down for long per- 
iods. Here at home, Columbia University has been 
brought to the very edge of this tragic state of 
affairs. 

A second result is that public opinion has been 
adversely affected. The American public’s tradi- 
tional high regard for, and its willingness to under- 
stand and support, the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities have been seriously undermined. 

No responsible educator can properly seek to 
minimize or explain away these developments. But 
it is also essential that we try to view them in proper 
perspective and that we make a scrupulous attempt 
to achieve an absolutely accurate understanding of 
what is happening. This is not always easy. Press 
and TV have often played up disruptive events be- 
yond their significance, while ignoring the com- 
mendable, the challenging, the satisfying things that 
are going on on many campuses. 

In our search for perspective, we need to know 
that the use of force by students and others to inter- 
fere with the rights of their fellows or to disrupt the 
normal and proper processes of the academic com- 
munity has almost everywhere been limited to small 
minorities. We need to recognize that many insti- 
tutions, including Oberlin, have never achieved high- 
er levels of academic performance and achievement 
than they are reaching right now. We need to under- 
stand that many institutions, including Oberlin, are 
coming to grips with the need to react rationally, 
wisely, and effectively to a world in change, as well 
as to the problems that exist on their own campuses. 
Nothing could be more damaging to a college today 
than that it stand absolutely fast, that it adhere slav- 
ishly to established ways of doing things, that it re- 
main committed to the purposes and principles of the 
past without any change. 

Here at Oberlin the faculty has carefully con- 
sidered and approved more changes in educational 
programs and policies this past year than it has for 
along, long time. These changes have come about in 
a highly responsible way. Faculty committees have 
labored long and hard. Not every recommendation 
has been accepted, for the General Faculty has 
screened proposals and recommendations with great 
care and intelligence. And in all this process, stu- 
dents have been increasingly involved in significant, 
yet appropriate ways. 

Oberlin students are engaged in a long list of 
wonderful, exciting, and satisfying activities. Con- 
structive and carefully thought through, these re- 
flect a deep wish to help correct injustices and to 
increase man’s compassion for man and service to 
man. In Dan Carlson’s reference to the recent gath- 
ering of representative members of the Oberlin cam- 
munity at my home, he failed to tell you that I 


called this meeting at his urging. He deserves much. 


of the credit. 
Literally hundreds of our students will be fanning 
out over this country this summer, working in camps 
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for underprivileged children, children in need of 
remedial attention; going into the slum and ghetto 
areas of our decaying cities to work there in rehabili- 
tation projects—acquiring knowledge and under- 
standing in these ventures, but rendering service 
also. Oberlin’s Forensic Union has never enjoyed 
greater success than it has won this past year. 

Unfortunately activities of this type are taken for 
granted and the public’s perspective about this gen- 
eration of college students suffers. 

I must not give the impression that all is well at 
Oberlin; that everything has gone smoothly and 
serenely this past year; that we have no continuing 
problems. For example, we have some very serious 
unfinished business in the area I call “the open cam- 
pus.” Some of our students—a very small minority, 
I believe—take the position that representatives of 
certain outside organizations—private businesses and 
the government—should be denied access to the 
Oberlin campus. They proceed from the premise that 
the Vietnam war is immoral and illegal, through a 
condemnation of the draft as unfair, to a conclusion 
that it is proper to use force on the Oberlin campus 
to prevent representatives of the armed services from 
coming to Oberlin, as do scores of other representa- 
tives of outside organizations, to use the facilities of 
Oberlin’s Placement Bureau to talk with interested 
students on a wholly voluntary and private basis. 

Faculty and trustees have repeatedly asserted and 
reaffirmed the open campus principle and have 
called on the administration to support and defend 
this principle. Rightly or wrongly we let the evi- 
dence of a threat of further use of force by students 
to lead us to suspend the entire interviewing function 
of the Placement Bureau during the month of May. 
Any selective ban against outside representatives 
was abhorrent to us. An erosion of the idea of an 
open campus, however slight, seemed better than a 
discriminatory ban against some visitors or the risk- 
ing of a further, forceful disruption of the work of 
the community. 

We are searching now for a prompt way to re- 
establish the interviewing service. A selective ban 
still remains abhorrent to most of us. We will not 
again tolerate the use of force at Oberlin to achieve 
any result, however worthy. These are brave words 
that may cause trouble for those of us who are com- 
mitted to following them. One hopes that the mem- 
bers of this academic community can talk this and 
similar problems through and reach acceptable re- 
sults consistent with the great traditions of academic 
freedom. We may be disappointed. If we are, we are 
going to be in desperate need of your understanding 
and your support. 

I believe Oberlin has never been more effective 
and successful as an educational institution than it 
is right now. It has never had greater potential for 
service to its students, its alumni and to American 
society. The test of any particular generation of col- 
lege students always lies at some distance in the fu- 
ture. The returns on this generation, including mem- 
bers of the Class of 1968, will start coming in very 
shortly, but they will gather‘: momentum slowly and 
reach their maximum during the last two decades 
of this century and after the year 2000. Some of us 
may not be around to witness the results, but I pre- 
dict that they are going to be quite wonderful. > > 
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Oberlin’s 
Post-baccalaureate 
fellows 


OLSTERED by additional study at Oberlin during 

the past year, 10 talented graduates of Southern 
Negro colleges have made plans to enter graduate 
schools this fall. 

They were among some 40 students with excellent 
natural ability who received full scholarships under 
a Post-Baccalaureate Fellowship program centered at 
Haverford College and largely supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The program is directed by 
Dr. William Cadbury, formerly Haverford’s dean, 
and its aim is “to make advance training possible for 
promising students whose talents might not other- 
wise be used to the full.” 

The program, now entering its fourth year, gives 
each participant a year of individualized study tail- 
ored to increase his or her competence for graduate 
study which leads to a career in a professional field. 
Oberlin had four students in the program’s first year 
and five in the second. Other colleges which the 
fellows attend, by their choice, include Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, Knox and Swarthmore. 

Awards are made to students interested in becom- 
ing college teachers, as well as those interested in 
medicine, law and other professional fields. Appl- 
cants are interviewed and selected by Dr. Cadbury. 
Fellowships are awarded to students who may need 
extra preparation because they wish to study a sub- 
ject other than the one in which they specialized as 
undergraduates. Others, because they had to spend 
a great deal of time earning money while attending 
college, have not performed as well as their abilities 
warrant. Still others have been handicapped by an 
inferior early education in segregated schools and 
have not completely overcome this handicap. 

Since many of these conditions exist for graduates 
of predominantly Negro colleges in the South, much 
of the search for candidates is conducted there. An- 
other reason for concentrating the search in these 
colleges is recognition of the fact that Negroes are 
represented among holders of the Ph.D. and profes- 
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sional degrees in numbers wel! below their propor- 
tion in total population. 

Three of the five who attended Oberlin in 1966-67 
are now enrolled in advanced degree programs. One 
of this group, Miss Aileen Garrett, elected to com- 
plete an M.A. in psychology at Oberlin and will con- 
tinue work toward the Ph.D. at the University of 
Massachusetts this fall. 

The post-baccalaureate fellows at Oberlin for 
1967-68, their baccalaureate institution, major depart- 
ment at Oberlin, and their graduate study plans for 
next year follow: Miss Azalene Crump, (Knoxville 
College), music—to continue in musicology at Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Miss Marie Demery (Southern 
University), art—to continue in art history at the 
University of California; William Driver (Clark Col- 
lege), French—to continue in the MAT (Secondary 
School) program at Oberlin; Arthur Mathis (Florida 
A &M), psychology—to continue at the University of 
Michigan; Collis Phillips (Lincoln University), eco- 
nomics—to continue at the University of Syracuse; 
Miss Barbara Ratliff (Virginia State College), eco- 
nomics—to continue in law school; Calvin Sharpe 
(Clark College) , psychology—to continue at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School; Miss Ruby Stur- 
gis (Jackson State College), biology—to continue at 
the University of Rochester School of Medicine; Miss 
Jatis Thompson (Grambling College), English—to 
continue, possibly at University of California at Los 
Angeles; Leroy Vickers (Stillman College), biology 
—to continue at Cincinnati School of Medicine. 

Shortly before the end of the school year the 
students were presented certificates by President 
Carr recognizing their participation in the program. 

Oberlin coordinator for the progam in the first 
year was George Langeler, now dean of students. For 
the next two years, Edward J. Kormondy, professor 
of biology, assumed the post which passes next year 
to James L. Walsh, assistant professor of sociology 
and anthropology. > > 
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Four retire 
from faculty 
and staff 


Rese IN JUNE, after a total of 127 years of serv- 
ice to Oberlin, were Edward Capps Jr., professor 
of art, a faculty member for 41 years; Ellen Repp, 
associate professor of singing, 12 years; Arthur L. 
Williams, ’25, professor of wind instruments and 
music education, 40 years; and Mrs. Rachel Fox 
Powers, ’24 (Mrs. William E. Jr.), assistant to the 
director of admissions, 34 years. 

At the Alumni Luncheon, President Carr noted 
that, by chance, the three faculty members taught 
either art or music, “two disciplines which have al- 
ways held unusually important and respected places 
in the total educational program of Oberlin College.” 

“There is perhaps a reassuring constancy of sorts 
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in these disciplines,” he said, “which hasty progress 
will not disrupt, nor the passage of time make obso- 
lete. Each new generation must always rediscover 
art and music, for these forms of expression satisfy 
deep human needs. Those who instruct others in the 
beauty and uses of art and music can be confident 
that their work is inviolate, their sources secure.” 

Mr. Capps, whose fields of specialization are clas- 
sical archaeology, classical and medieval art, espe- 
cally early medieval ivory carving and Greek and 
Roman sculpture, will keep Oberlin as his home base. 
He plans a six month trip to Austria, England, Ger- 
many, Ireland, Italy and Greece next spring. 

He was honored this year by the purchase in his 
name of a 12th century bronze figurine by the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin. The spring issue 
of the museum Bulletin, and two series of Baldwin 
lectures were dedicated to him. 

Prof. William Loerke, 42, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, a former student of Mr. Capps, gave the 
October lectures on Roman imperial architecture. 
Mrs. Homer A. Thompson of the American School at 
Athens, where Mr. Capps has been annual and visit- 
ing professor, gave the April series on Alexandrian 
art. Both subjects are of particular interest to the 
retiring professor. 

Mr. Capps joined the Oberlin faculty in 1927. He 
received the A.B., M.F.A., and Ph.D. degrees from 
Princeton University and the A.M. degree from Har- 
vard University. He has been active in the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, Mediaeval Academy of 
America, and College Art Association, and since 1948 
has been a trustee of the American Friends of Greece. 

Miss Repp is spending her seventh summer of 
teaching in Salzburg, Austria, and will take up resi- 
dence in New York City. She will teach at both 
Hunter College in New York and at Smith College in 
Northampton, Mass., this year. 

Before becoming a professional singer, Miss Repp 
taught social sciences in Washington state. She is a 
graduate of the University of Washington. She has 
appeared in opera both abroad and in this country, 
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has given three recitals in Town Hall and concert 
-_ . » tours from coast to coast. 

Edward Capps Jr. . Miss Repp studied voice in Norway and has been 
: _ “ called an “outstanding interpreter of Grieg songs 
in the world today.” In 1949 the King of Norway 
awarded her the Medal of Saint Olav in recognition 
of her services to that country. 

Mr. Williams conducted a high school band this 
summer at the two-week Music Camp at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and guided the University of Wyoming 
Band Directors’ Workshop. After travel to the far 
West, he returned to Oberlin to work on a history of 
the Ohio Music Education Association, and on a first 
source book of the College Band Directors National 
Association. 

He is a past president of the OMEA and has held 
offices in numerous professional associations includ- 
ing the CBDNA. In 1965 he was made an honorary 
member of Kappa Kappa Psi, national college band 
fraternity. 

His major field of interest is in music readiness 
programs for elementary schools. He was founder 
and editor of the Band Stand page in School Musician 
magazine. He has been active as adjudicator, visiting 
conductor and lecturer. He holds the A.M. degree 
from Western Reserve University and studied also 
at the Royal College of Music in London. 

Mrs. Powers, with her husband who is a retired 
electrical contractor, took a leisurely camping trip to 
the West Coast this summer. They hope to make a 
collection of interesting rocks and will sort and polish 
them upon their return to Oberlin. 

Before returning to Oberlin as a part-time em- 
ploye in the admissions office, Mrs. Powers taught in 
the public schools of Oklahoma City. She is a former 
secretary and treasurer of the A.A.U.W. in Oberlin. 

Robert L. Jackson, director of admissions, credits 
Mrs. Powers for helping Oberlin’s admissions office 

= maintain a “tremendously high standard” for all of 

Rachel Powers, ’24 her 34 years. “She’s been an asset of great value,” 
4 —_ = | he said, ‘“‘and other offices tell us they look at ours as 

one of the best and most successful in the country.” 


SS 


Ellen Repp 


Arthur L. Williams, ’25 
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Summer Programs 


Some 600 children and adults are 
participating in 12 on-campus pro- 
grams sponsored by the College this 
summer. Another 196 students are 
in Oberlin programs off campus and 
abroad. 

In addition, six outside organiza- 
tions are holding conferences on 
campus for some 670 participants. 

One of the on-campus programs is 
new this summer—the College 
Demonstration School for over 40 
students from eight area high 
schools. The five-week session is de- 
signed to give the students a fresh 
kind of learning experience with 
emphasis on joint student-teacher 
planning. 

Continuing for the second sum- 
mer are the Music Teachers Per- 
formance Institute, with 189 partici- 
pants from 43 states and the District 
of Columbia, and Alumni Family 
Week, attended by 20 adults and 
eight children. 

Among other programs offered 
previously are the Special Educa- 
tional Opportunities Program with 
69 junior high school students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds; the 
Summer NSF Mathematics Institute, 
37 junior college mathematics teach- 
ers; and the Suzuki Workshop for 
String Teachers, with 33 enrollees, 
plus 40 youngsters taking violin 
classes. 

The Conservatory of Music has 38 
students in its summer session; the 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
and the Summer Honors College, 21 
each. 

Twenty-three Oberlin students 
are working on campus in the de- 
partments of biology, chemistry, 
geology, physics, and psychology un- 
der National Science Foundation 
Undergraduate Research Participa- 
tion grants and two under a Petro- 
leum Research Fund grant. 

Summer language programs in 
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Austria, France, Spain and Russia 
have 114 students, 76 of whom are 
from Oberlin. Seven undergradu- 
ates in the departments of biology, 
geology, and physics are working 
off-campus under NSF-URP grants. 
Of some 75 participants in the 16th 
season of the Oberlin College Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Players at Cape 
Cod, 32 are Oberlin students. 

One of the largest projects in the 
Summer Honors College takes seven 
students and two professors to the 
Republican National Convention this 
month, following seven weeks of on- 
campus study projects and a semi- 
nar on how to research a national 
convention. 

In another seminar, on Abnormal 
Psychology and the Modern Novel, 
each student is keeping a personal 
journal of his reactions to books 
about childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood. Several students have 
selected projects outside their major 
fields: a history major is spending 
some 45 hours a week on problems 
in teaching studio art techniques; a 
music major is in the communica- 
tion project; and an electronics en- 
gineering major is reading the works 
of Stendahl in French. 

Under the Summer Honors Col- 
lege program, now in its sixth sum- 
mer, the students earn six credits 
for their independent work projects 
and two for the summer seminar. 


Boost for Science 


Oberlin College has received three 
grants totaling $42,946 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

The largest is an _ institutional 
grant of $18,546 for strengthening 
work in science. The other two are 
instructional scientific equipment 
grants that the College will match 
with its own funds: $17,300 for the 
psychology department and $7,100 
for the geology department. 

Provost John W. Kneller will 


direct the institutional grant, which 
is unrestricted and may be used for 
research and educational activities 
in the physical, biological, and cer- 
tain social sciences. Norman D. 
Henderson, associate professor of 
psychology, and William R. Skinner, 
assistant professor of geology, will 
direct the grants in their respective 
departments. 

Under the psychology grant, sci- 
entific equipment is being ordered 
for high quality modular laborator- 
ies for the experimental psychology 
course and for a physiological psy- 
chology laboratory. Included in the 
former is precision equipment for 
visual perception, auditory research, 
certain aspects of concept formation 
and learning, all to be used in hu- 
man research; and equipment for 
some animal research. Instrumen- 
tation in the physiological labora- 
tory will enable students to learn 
more about the biological basis of 
behavior. 

The new equipment will give 
Oberlin’s psychology department 
one of the most sophisticated and 
modern research facilities for un- 
dergraduates in the country. 

The geology department will pur- 
chase equipment for use in course 
work. Included will be x-ray instru- 
ment components that will permit 
speedy switching between two types 
of x-ray operation and a new optical 
spectrograph, both for use in miner- 
alogy courses; and thin-sectioning 
apparatus, for use principally in the 
petrology course. 

Last year Oberlin received an in- 
stitutional grant of $28,160 from the 
National Science Foundation, and 
two matching grants totaling $14,000 
for the purchase of instructional 
scientific equipment for the depart- 
ments of biology and physics. 


$62,345 from OFIC 


Oberlin has received $62,345.51 as 
its share of business contributions 
through the Ohio Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges for the fiscal 
year which ended May 31. 

Gifts through OFIC in its 17th 
year set another new record, total- 
ing $1,609,036 from 2,003 contribu- 
tions. Oberlin has received $784,457 
through OFIC since the college be- 
came a member. 

The foundation, most successful of 
39 such state and regional groups 
in the U.S., includes 34 accredited 
colleges. Each corporate gift is di- 
vided among members 60 percent 
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equally and 40 percent according to 
enrollment, unless a donor specifies 
otherwise. 

Gifts distributed among member 
colleges since OFIC started in 1951 
now total $16,325,066. Most col- 
leges use the contributions for im- 
proving faculty salaries. 


Danforth Winner 


Robert C. Williams, executive secre- 
tary of the YMCA since 1965 and 
director of religious activities, will 
begin study in the fall in the doctor 
of theology program at Union The- 
ological.Seminary under a campus 
ministry grant from the Danforth 
Foundation. 

William P. Harman, ’68, of Elkins, 
W. Va., and Carl F. Nyblade, ’68, of 
Fairborn, Ohio, both received Dan- 
forth graduate fellowships for ad- 
vanced study toward the Ph.D. 
degree. Harman will be a Shansi 
representative prior to taking his 
Danforth fellowship and Nyblade 
will first serve as a Naval Reserve 
officer. 

Williams will complete work for 
his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville this summer. 


Eyes Medical Career 


Mildred Lam, ’69, from Lexington, 
Ky., is experiencing medical re- 
search at Case Western Reserve 
University this summer under a 
Smith Kline & French Foundation 
grant to help students decide on 
medical careers. 
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Thirty-eight undergraduates from 
34 colleges in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio are working on research pro- 
jects along with students at seven 
medical schools. More than 85 per- 
cent of the participants in this pro- 
gram during the past eight years 
have gone into medicine or an allied 
field. 


Special GLCA Program 


Three Oberlin students were among 
22 undergraduates from colleges in 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association 
taking part in a special marine bio- 
logy program this summer at the 
University of California in Santa 
Barbara. 

Paul S. Fardig, ’69, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Barbara Layton, ’70, of Nor- 
wich, Vt., and Henry S. Roberts III, 
71, of Lexington, Vt., studied the 
fauna and flora of the Santa Barbara 
marine area. The students earned 
the equivalent of four credit hours 
of biology. 


Ford Grant Received 
Oberlin is one of 61 colleges to re- 
ceive a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion under its new program to assist 
humanities at the four-year liberal 
arts level. Of grants totaling $2.7 
million, Oberlin will receive $50,006 
over a four-year period. 

“Scholars in the humanities have 
a special need for access to relatively 
small funds for study and research,” 
said McGeorge Bundy, foundation 
president. The funds will be used 
for grants-in-aid to individual hu- 
manities faculty members for re- 
search, study in new disciplines, 
refresher courses, and other oppor- 
tunities for intellectual stimulation. 

The recipient colleges will make 
matching contributions at least equal 
to the foundation’s grant over the 
four-year period. From the fifth 
year on, they are pledged to continue 
the program by providing annually 
for the humanities an amount equal 
to at least half the total foundation 
grant. 

Oberlin’s plans: for its grant in- 
clude the addition of another re- 
search status appointment, an un- 
dergraduate research participation 
program in the humanities, some 
travel grants for the new ‘Winter 
Term,’ a debut concert recital in 
New York City for a Conservatory 
faculty member, and additional 


funds for the Research and Develop- 
ment Committee which awards 
grants-in-aid for summer research 
projects by faculty members. 


Faculty Notes... 


Daniel D. Merrill, associate profes- 
sor of philosophy, has been ap- 
pointed to research status, bringing 
to six the number of faculty mem- 
bers who will hold the appointment 
in 1968-69. 

He will do research in Oberlin and 
in Hamilton, Ont., for a project 
which traces the logical and meta- 
physical problems of the theory of 
relations during the period 1860- 
1910. Mr. Merrill will work on Bert- 
rand Russell papers recently ac- 
quired by McMaster University. 

* * * 

Edward J. Kormondy, professor of 
biology, began a two-year leave 
August 1 to head two national 
groups concerned with education in 
the biological sciences. He will make 
his headquarters in Washington as 
director of the Commission on Un- 
dergraduate Education in the Bio- 
logical Sciences and director of the 
Office of Biological Education. 

* * * 

A Spanish translation of “The 
Discovery of the Electron,” a book 
by Prof. David L. Anderson, has 
been published by Editorial Reverte 
Mexicana of Mexico City. It is the 
third translation to appear since the 
book’s publication in 1964. An Itali- 
an translation is forthcoming. 

* * * 

Clifford A. Cook, ’30, professor of 
strings and music education, taught 
a graduate course in Contemporary 
Concepts of String Teaching at the 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, during July. 

* * * 

Dewey A. Ganzel Jr., associate 
professor of English, is the author 
of a new book that reconstructs a 
Mediterranean cruise taken by Mark 
Twain in 1867. 

The 350-page “Mark Twain 
Abroad: The Cruise of the Quaker 
City” was published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Of general as 
well as scholarly interest, the book 
is biographical and illustrated with 
photos of the ship and some of its 
passengers. Mr. Ganzel used pas- 
sengers’ correspondence, newspaper 
accounts, the captain’s logbook and 
a number of Clemens’ unpublished 
manuscripts as sources in recon- 
structing the five-month voyage. 


1968 
Homecoming 
‘Topic: 
The Student 
and the 
College— 
Opportunities 
and Obligations 


Many widespread assumptions about higher educa- 
tion have been thrown into question by the publica- 
| tion last May of a widely-quoted book, The Academic 
Revolution, by Christopher Jencks and David Ries- 
man (Doubleday, $10). 

Today’s entering college students, Jencks and 
_Riesman say, are quite different from those of only 
| a generation or two ago. “A growing minority are 
entering college estranged from the adult world. 
| These students soon become quite hostile to the aca- 
demic community, which they find deficient both as 
a human environment and as an exemplar of mean- 


fessors to resolve their doubts and show them how to 
live the good life. They find that most professors 
cannot do this and many will not even try.” 

This is one of the areas to be probed at Oberlin’s 


tions.” Alumni workshops will help focus on the 


nature of the current Oberlin student and his prob- | 
lems. Who is he? Where is he from? What are his | 


opinions? Alumni will be allocated plenty of time 
to discuss and ask questions. 

Dean of Students George H. Langeler will offer a 
“case history” of the problems encountered by a 
mythical but typical Dean of Students. Alumni will 
have an opportunity to tell how they would handle 
the cases and to hear the dean’s views on what he 
would do. 

The 1968 Homecoming subject is a follow-up to 
last year’s study of Oberlin’s educational program. 
William C. Biel, ’31, of the Alumni Board will report 
at Homecoming on the results of the year-long 
Alumni Inquiry Process. More than 1,000 alumni 
turned in reports as to how the education they re- 
ceived at Oberlin had affected their life’s work. 
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ingful work. They usually come expecting their pro- | 


1968 Homecoming, October 18 through 20. Faculty | 
and student panels will discuss the topic: “The Stu- | 
dent and the College—Opportunities and Obliga-_ 


The Alumni Magazine will carry full details of 
Biel’s report as well as this year’s Homecoming dis- 
cussions. 

As in previous years, attempts will be made to 
have each class and each alumni club represented at 
Homecoming by one or more of its officers. Home- 
coming is, however, designed for all alumni and the 
Alumni Association urges any alumnus to plan to 
spend all or part of the weekend on campus. 

At the urging of many alumni, 1968’s Homecoming 
has been moved two weeks earlier than Iast year. 


‘This should enable visitors to enjoy the peak of Ohio’s 


fall colors. The football opponent will be Lake Forest 
and Oberlin’s cross country team will be playing host 
to Mt. Union. Because of the new academic calendar, 
classes will be in session on Saturday and alumni are 
encouraged to visit the various classrooms. 

The touring Suzuki children from Japan will be 
in Oberlin for workshops and concerts on Sunday 
and Monday to mark the 10th anniversary of the 
introduction at Oberlin of Suzuki talent education in 
the United States. Interested alumni may wish to 
stay over for the Monday sessions. 


HOMECOMING REGISTRATION FORM 


| Special registration information will be sent to class and 


club officers and official delegates. Other alumni planning 
to spend all or part of the weekend on campus are invited 
to use this form for assistance in making revervations. 
ROOM RESERVATIONS: 

FRIDAY OC T32 18 tar antieie colt ncn eee number beds...... 
SATURDAY SO GT 219 ome cris cetera eee en number beds...... 
DUN DAY © Gis 20 number beds...... 


INA MU ceive sts ae 5 pre cniey epee tate © oe ee CIZA Saar 
(Please Print) 

STREET osc isis ed av vo boonewiw 009 ote a hel GINTG ne ne anne eee ne 

CUR Y siesta eee STAT aerators BL Pinion Gace een 


Mail to: THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, OBERLIN, OHTO 44074 
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1968 Homecoming Schedule 


Friday, October 18 
4 p.m.—Panel: “Who Is the Student?” 
Panelists to be representatives of Admissions, Fin- 
ancial Aid and Placement offices. Bailey Lecture 
Hall, King Building 
6:30 p.m.—Buffet Dinner, South Hall, followed by Student 
Panel 
8:30 p.m.—Panel: “The College Student” 
Panelists to be announced 
Saturday, October 19 
8 a.m.—Class and Club Council breakfast meetings 
9 a.m.—Workshops in Wilder Hall 
Noon—Luncheon at Inn. Speaker: Dean of Students George 
H. Langeler 
2 p.m.—Football, Lake Forest vs. Oberlin 
4 p.m.—Faculty-Alumni reception at Wilder Lounge 
6:15 p.m.—Homecoming Dinner at Dascomb Hall. Speaker: 
President Carr 


8:30 p.m.—Concert at Finney Chapel by Conservatory 
Wind Ensemble 


8:30 p.m.—ODA play at Hall Auditorium 
Sunday, October 20 

8 a.m.—Breakfast meeting at Oberlin Inn 
11 a.m.—Church 

2 p.m.—Suzuki workshop 

8 p.m.—Suzuki concert 


Bibliography for 1968 Homecoming 


In Alumni Activities, as with everything else, satis- 
faction comes in direct proportion to the interest and 
effort of individuals. Panelists will presuppose some 
acquaintance with the material listed. Even if you don’t 
plan to attend Homecoming, you’re urged to take part in 
the reading, because the subject-matter will be discussed 
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in club meetings, class letters and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine following Homecoming. Books and periodicals 
listed are available at most libraries. 


The Academic Revolution 
C. Jencks and David Riesman 
Doubleday & Co. 1968 
Society’s Children 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg 
The Humanistic Heartbeat Has Failed 
James H. Billington 
Pages 32 ff—LIFE 
May 24, 1968 
The College and The Student 
Edited by Lawrence E. Dennis and Joseph F. Kauffman, 
1966 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Education: The Cynical Idealists of ’68 
Pages 78-83—TIME 
June 7, 1968 ° 
Does Student Power Mean: Rocking the Boat? 
Running the University? 
Joel R. Kramer 
Page 32 ff—N. Y. TIMES MAGAZINE 
May 26, 1968 
Where Campus Violence Is Heading 
Interview with Dr. Logan Wilson, 
American Council on Education 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, pages 41-44 
May 20, 1968 
Sex and the College Student 
Compilation by the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry 
The Uncommitted 
K. Kenniston 
Youth: Change and Challenge 
Daedalus 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS & 
SCIENCES, winter issue, 1962—$1.75 
What Do Students Want? 
Edward Schwartz, ’65 
THE PROGRESSIVE, June 1968 
Student Power 
Edward Schwartz, ’65, Sheldon Wolin, 44, Henry Mayer 
and David Truman 
MADEMOISELLE, August 1968 


TRONG 


1918 


1926 


Miss MIRIAM GROSH, retired librarian 
professor at Upsala College in East Orange, 
N. J., has been elected president of the Col- 
lege Club of the Oranges, an affiliate of the 
national AAUW. 

The Rev. SAISHI SHIU, t, last November 
was decorated by the Emperor of Japan at 
the Imperial Palace in Tokyo in recognition 
of 40 years of service in the education field. 
During this period Mr. Shiu served as princi- 
pal of the Maehashi Girls’ School, founded 
and supported by the American Board. He 
also has edited a monthly bulletin sent to all 
graduates, which duty he has continued in 
his retirement. The graduates of the school 
also honored him on the occasion of his 
80th birthday on June 16. 


1922 


Rev. and Mrs. ALFRED H. BARTTER 
(FRANCES PRATT) in June were honored 
with special services at their church, Feder- 
ated Church of Whitewater, Kan., on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of Mr. 
Bartter’s ordination into the ministry. 
Forty new members have joined the church 
since Mr. Bartter began his pastorate there 
less than a year ago. The Bartters spent 
July camping in Europe and visited the 
World Council of Churches Assembly in 
Uppsala, Sweden. 


1924 


Mrs. Earl P. Campbell (ESTHER WILSON) 
was honored during Edinboro State College’s 
commencement for her 40 years of service 
to the college by leading the academic pro- 
cession as ‘College Marshal.’ She has 
served for 35 years as director of the Colle- 
giate Singers and for many years was di- 
rector of other musical groups in addition 
to her administrative and teaching duties. 
Mrs. Campbell. plans to remain in the Edin- 
boro area and hopes to tour Europe and at- 
tend music festivals. 

Ohio University has conferred emeritus 
status on WILLIAM R. LONGSTREET, as- 
sistant professor of music, who has been a 
member of the faculty for 43 years. 

EDWIN B. ZELLER was recently honored 
as man of the year by the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, B’nai B’rith. Director of the Cedar 
Rapids YMCA, he received the award in 
recognition of his community work. 


1925 


Mr. and Mrs, Curtis F. Bowman (DORO- 
THY BEADLES), ater 25 years residence in 
the same house, are moving from Elmhurst, 
Ill., to Bradenton, Fla. Mr. Bowman has re- 
tired after 41 years service in the engineer- 
ing department of Commonwealth Edison 
Co. Their new address is 39-G” St., 
Paradise Bay Trailer Park, W. Cortez Rd., 
Bradenton, Fla. 33505, 

CHARLOTTE PERRY LUDLUM has re- 
tired as chairman and professor of classical 
languages at Berea College, Kentucky, after 
teaching there for 40 years. She will keep 
her Berea home but hopes to spend more 
time in Wardsboro, Vt., which has been her 
summer home since 1938. She is included in 
the new listings of ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 
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L. F. (SWEDE) ARVIDSON has been ap- 
pointed secretary, Canadian department, at 
The Travelers Insurance Co. He and his 
wife will live in Toronto. 

CHARLES DUNCAN has been installed as 
district governor of the Rotary Club for 
District 669, which covers 30 cities in central 
and eastern Ohio. 

William Russ, husband of ALICE BICKER- 
STAFF Russ, has retired from teaching his- 
tory at Susquehanna University and they 
have moved to Luther Haven, Topton, Pa., a 
retirement area where they are living in 
their own home. 


1927 


AUGUSTUS H. FOX (M.A.) has retired 
as Marie Louise Bailey professor of mathe- 
matics at Union College after nearly 40 
years on the faculty there. He joined the 
staff as an instructor in 1929, served as 
chairman of the department from 1958 to 
1966 and has held the Bailey chair since 1964. 

WILLIAM L. PAYNE has retired after 27 
years of teaching English at City College of 
New York. In the fall he and his wife plan 
to visit their daughter, Dorothy Payne 
Boerner, '56, and son-in-law, Michael Boer- 
ner, 56, a foreign service officer in the State 
Department now living in Bonn, Germany. 
They will then settle in London, where Mr. 
Payne will continue to compile a bibliog- 
raphy of Daniel Defoe. They will return 
to the States in January and shop around in 
Virginia for a winter retirement spot. Their 
son, James, ’62, teaches political science at 
Connecticut Wesleyan and daughter, Clare, 
62, IS a program director for the Durham, 
NG WCA; 

LESLIE P. SPELMAN has retired as the 
director of the division of arts and the 
school of music of the University of Red- 
lands after 31 years service there. During the 
past year he has also served as the dean of 
the school of music at the California Insti- 
tute of the Arts in Los Angeles on a part- 
time basis and is continuing his duties there 
on a full-time basis starting this summer. 

ELWYN W. THOMAS has retired as assist- 
ant to vice president, purchasing, at Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. after a 41-year career with 
the company. 


1928 


J. GEORGE HARRAR has received an 
honorary doctor of science degree from 
Rockefeller University in New York, 


1930 


DELMAR A. DUFTY, assistant vice presi- 
dent, marketing, has retired from the New 
York Telephone Co. He joined the company 
in 1930 and had held his present position 
since 1959, 


1932 


JOHN F. ROOT has been appointed a reg- 
istered representative of Waddell & Reed, 
Inc., national distributor of the United Funds 
group of mutual funds. His home is in 
Plymouth, Ohio, 


1933 


Mrs. Melville Kiracofe (KATHRYN HOFF- 
MAN) this fall will teach English at Edison 
Junior High School, Niles, Ohio. 

ROBERT L. SMITH has a new assignment 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron. 
He was in the economic research department 
and is now with the foreign direct invest- 
ment control department. 1968 was a com- 
mencement year for the Smith family with 
their son David receiving his Ph.D. degree 
in economics from the University of Arizona 
and son Kendall receiving the M.D. degree, 
Summa Cum ‘Laude, from Ohio State. Both 
boys did their undergraduate work at Deni- 
son. Their daughter Colleen is completing 
her junior year at Ohio University. 

M. ELEANOR TYLER and her brother, 
George G. Tyler, received the annual Alumni 
Service Award from Bellaire (Ohio) High 
School in May. Miss Tyler is head of the 
special accelerated medical student program 
at Boston University, and her brother is a 
New York attorney. 

MYRON F. WICKE, general secretary of 
the division of higher education, board of 
education, of the United Methodist Church, 
has received an honorary degree from Ly- 
coming College, Williamsport, Pa: Mr. Wicke 
was guest speaker at the Centenary College 
Founder’s Day program in April and gave 
the baccalaureate address at Westmar: Col- 
lege commencement in May. 


1934 


Mrs. Leslie Kondorossy (K. ELIZABETH 
DAVIS) is studying special education in 
contemporary Britain at Oxford University 
this summer. She also plans visits to schools 
and institutes for handicapped children in 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Austria and Hungary. 

Lt. Col. NORMAN LONG has retired after 
30 years service as an Army chaplain and is 
living at 338 N. Main St., Oberlin. 


1935 
Mrs. Gerald Greene (ELIZABETH 
SWING) is president of the Swing Greene 


Travel agency in Hartford, Conn., which she 
and her husband started about a year ago. 


1936 


EDWIN C. BERRY in June received the 
“Man of the Year’’ award from the Chicago 
Ada S. McKinley Community Services or- 
ganization. Mr. Berry is executive director 
of the Chicago Urban League. In May he 
also received the Phoenix Award from De- 
Paul University. 

WILLIAM C. KIDD, president of Western 
Publishing Co., is chairman of the Racine 
(Wis.) Environment Committee, an indus- 
try-sponsored organization, planning a 
broad program to provide jobs and job- 
training, scholarships, better housing and 
other assistance for needy members of 
minority groups. REC was organized last 
year as an outgrowth of an earlier commit- 
tee, the Hill-Kidd committee, appointed by 
the Racine mayor in 1966 to help tackle the 
problems faced by the city’s minority groups. 


1937 


Mrs. John L. Holsapple (LOUISE McKEL- 
VEY) has resigned as director of the pre- 
kindergarten department at the Scarbor- 
ough school to become a kindergarten in- 
structor at Roaring Brook School, Chappa- 
qua, N.Y. 

RICHARD LEWIS JR., who worked for the 
past five years with the Connecticut Child- 
ren’s Services in Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of Woodfield, a 
member agency of the United Fund and 
Fairfield Community Chest, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

THOMAS E, LEWIS, architect-builder-con- 
tractor representative in Philadelphia for 
Armstrong Cork Co.’s floor division, has 
been named the company’s federal govern- 
ment technical consultant in Washington, 

Mrs. Nevin Trimbur (LOIS EVANS) will 
teach English at Washington Junior High 
School, Niles, Ohio, this fall. 
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——— 

Miss VIVIAN HACKETT has retired as 
head children’s librarian of the Elyria 
(Ohio) Public Library, a position she held 
for 14 years. 

Mrs. Elinor Hanes (ELINOR JOHNSON 
A.M.) will teach French at Tyler Junior 
College, Tyler, Texas, in 1968-69. Her son is 
a student at Rice University in Houston and 
she will therefore be near him. She has 
been living in Burley, Idaho, for a number 
of years. 

Army Second Lt. Chad D. Meadows, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Meadows (M. ELIZA- 
BETH BURK) of Dayton, Ohio, was killed 
in action in Vietnam May 5. He was 20 
years old. 

NORMAN H. MOORE and William F. 
Gates, both electronics executives of the 
San Francisco area, are founding a new 
corporation which will seek to acquire small 
but growing electronics companies. The new 
firm, Randtron, will have its headquarters 
in San Francisco. Moore, a former corpo- 
rate vice president of Litton Industries and 
president of the Litton Electron Tube Divi- 
sion at San Carlos, will be chairman of the 
board; Gates will serve as president and 
chief executive officer. 

JAMES A. RICHARDS has a new position 
beginning in September as professor of 
Physics at the Agricultural and Technical 
College in Delhi, N.Y. 


1939 


Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD W. BELL and four 
children are in London, England, for two 
years while he serves as liaison aeronautical 
scientist and director, sciences division of 
the Office of Naval Research. Dick is on 
leave until July 1, 1969, from the Naval Post- 
graduate School, Monterey, Calif., where he 
is professor and chairman of the aeronau- 
tics department. 

HUGH K. CLARK, research associate at 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Savannah 
River Laboratory, Aiken, S.C., has been 
named a Fellow of the American Nuclear 
Society. He has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the development of methods for 
theoretically treating the handling of fission- 
able materials and for the practical applica- 
tion of the methods in promoting safe prac- 
tices throughout the nuclear industry. 

LOUIS G. LEVINE received a Ph.D. in 
education from Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in June. 

DELLA WITKIEWICZ has been trans- 
ferred to Rayen School in Youngstown, 
Ohio. She will have five Latin classes and 
a study hall this year. 

Indiana Institute of Technology has pro- 
moted LOREN YAGGY to assistant profes- 
sor of English. 


1940 


ARTHUR M. EASTMAN, professor of 
English at the University of Michigan, has 
been named head of the department of 
English at Carnegie-Mellon University’s new 
College of Humanities and Social Sciences. 
He is a specialist in Shakespearean criticism. 


1941 


RICHARD E. VROOMAN has returned to 
his teaching post at Texas A&M after spend- 
ing seven years in Pakistan. In 1961 Dick 
became East Pakistan’s first professor of 
architecture and through Texas A&M's con- 
tract with U.S. A.I.D. and the Pakistan gov- 
ernment, he established a college of archi- 
tecture in Dacca and was the architect for 
the new building housing the faculty of the 
new college. » 

GEORGE T. WALKER, assistant professor 
of music at Smith College, has been named 
visiting associate professor of piano at the 
University of Colorado tor the coming aca- 
demic year. 

Mrs. James Worcester (LUCILLE PORT- 
MAN) will teach art at Wellington (Ohio) 
High School this coming year. She has been 
teaching in Elyria for the past few years. 


1942 
The University of Delaware has promoted 
J. ROBERT KING to full professor of music. 
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ROBERT F. WEBER, ’35, a partner in 
a Detroit investment and real estate 
firm, is the new president-elect of Ki- 
wanis International. 


Mrs. Theodore Sands (DOROTHY DOSCH) 
has been elected a trustee and coordinator 
to the board of directors of the ParkLands 
Foundation, Bloomington, Ill., which was 
formed last year to acquire land for future 
outdoor recreation area for public use. She 
is a certified public accountant and her hus- 
band is professor of history and assistant 
dean of faculty for special programs at II- 
linois State University. 

ALBERT L. SEELY, project director of the 
United Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia, will spend the 1968-69 academic 
year in Southeast and Northeast Asia as 
visiting proiessor and consultant. From July 
to December he will teach at the divinity 
school of Silliman University, Dumaguete, 
Philippines; the second half of the year he 
will be in Seoul, Korea, working out of the 
campus of Yonsei University. Next fall he 
will spend three to five weeks in Indonesia, 
assisting with projects at Satya Watjana 
Christian University in Java and attending 
the United Board’s conference of presidents. 
Dr. Seely’s wife and five children will ac- 
company him abroad. 

IRVIN G. WYLIE, masters, chancellor of 
the University of Wisconsin’s new Parkside 
campus, along with his staff, have assumed 
academic and administrative control of the 
university’s Racine and Kenosha campuses. 
The two campus centers are being inte- 
grated into the new regional campus at 
Parkside, which will open in the fall of 
1969. 


1943 


Mrs. Wilmer Francis (JANE GOLDING) 
this summer is studying at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, N.Y., and has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence as 
elementary school music teacher, Upper 
Merion (Pa.) Area School District, to work 
toward a master’s degree in music education 
at Temple University. 

GORDON E. HUGHES, director of person- 
nel for Armco International, has received 
an award by the Middletown (Ohio) Kiwanis 
Club for outstanding layman’s service in the 
First United Methodist Church. 

Rev. WILLIAM C. NELSON, t, who has 
been for 24 years pastor of Akron’s Trinity 
United Church, has resigned to assume the 
duties of minister of UCC’s Eastern Ohio 
Association Sept. 1. 

Dezign House in Cleveland presented an 
exhibit of art by Mrs. Richard Pettit (MARY 
DICE) in June, Last year Mary had her 
work shown in the May Show, the Butler 
Show and the Cleveland Museum of Art 
Traveling Show. She also has been teach- 
ing the children’s art classes at the Parma 


Art League. 


1944. 


ADOLF W. ALMGREN, t, spent July in 
Sweden working on a research project in 
conjunction with the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Stockholm. This fall 
he will be associate professor of sociology at 
the Stark County branch of Kent State 
University. 

Mrs. Richard Coughlin (MARGARET 
MORGAN) has been awarded a Danforth 
Foundation graduate fellowship for work to- 
ward a Ph.D. in Far Eastern history at the 
University of Virginia. 

Mrs. James Dodd (ELIZABETH HENDER- 
SON) has received a master of public ad- 
ministration degree from the University of 
Colorado, 

Capt. CYRUS FITTON, USN, is captain of 
the USS Sylvania, a combat stores ship, 
homeported in Naples. 

Marguerite L. Browne and Dr. WILLIAM 
R. HOUSTON were married April 25 in New 
York City. Dr. Houston practices opthal- 
mology in Mansfield, Ohio, and is a clinical 
associate professor of opthalmology at New 
York University. 

DALE G. MEFFLEY (V-12) has retired af- 
ter 20 years in the Naval Reserve and is 
working in civil service as education special- 
ist for the U.S. Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md. He and his wife, Dorothy, 
have four sons, 


1945 


W. WAYNE MEINKE has been named 
winner of the American Nuclear Society 
Special Award for 1968 ‘“‘for his basic re- 
search and leadership in establishing neu- 
tron activation analysis as a feasible and 
widely used method of process and pro- 
duction control in industry.” He is chair- 
man of the ACS division of nuclear chemis- 
try and a member of the ACS standardiza- 
tion relations committee. 

JOHN W. THOMAS has moved from 
Evanston, Ill., to New York City, where he 
is an attorney with Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


1946 


R. WAYNE DUFF, business manager at 
the University of Akron, has been promoted 
to vice president for business and finance. 

Mrs. Russell D. Stohl (MARGARET 
MEATH) will teach first grade at Riverdale 
School, Raymond, Wash., during 1968-69. As 
a sideline, the Stohls are in the charter 
fishing business out of Westport, Wash., ‘‘the 
salmon fishing capitol of the world.’ Mar- 
garet makes use of her music education by 
directing a church choir. 

JOHN WESTAD (V-12) is attorney-direc- 
tor of properties for TWA in New York City. 
He and his wife have three daughters, ages 
Delos Gio. 


1947 


CARL T. ROWAN has been named a rov- 
ing editor of Reader’s Digest. 

WILLIAM C. BENDER is beginning his 
second year teaching instrumental and 
choral music: at Searsport, Me. During the 
summer he ran a summer band program 
there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rothwell Broyles (PHYLLIS 
FREELAND) have moved from Twentynine 
Palms, Calif., to Bryce Canyon, Utah, where 
he is chief park ranger with the National 
Park Service. She plans to do substitute 
teaching in the unified school near Bryce. 
Their son, Paul, 17, will be attending Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, the next two years 
under a scholarship grant. 

JACK A. CHANTREY has been elected 
executive vice president-finance of North 
American Car Corp., Chicago. He had been 
vice president and treasurer of Bucyrus- 
Erie Co. 

KENNETH DAVIS has been named direct- 
or of the sanctuary choir at First Presby- 
terian Church in Galion, Ohio. Ken, sales- 
man for the Industrial Supplies Co., Bucy- 
rus, also serves as director of the Bucyrus 
Country Gentlemen Chorus. 


1948 
Mrs. Melville Kennedy (LUELLA Mc- 
CALLA) has enrolled at Bryn Mawr Col- 
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lege for study in psychiatric social work, a 
two-year course leading to the M.S.W. de- 
ree. 

; MINER B. LONG has been named chief 
geologist of Shell Oil Co.’s New Orleans ex- 
ploration and production area. He joined 
Shell in 1948 and has been in New Orleans 
since 1963. 

V. JEAN MOULD has returned to Taiwan, 
where she is a missionary near Kou-Tzu- 
K’ou. Her address is 35-2 Kang Cheng Rd., 
Mushan, Taipei Hsien, Taiwan, Free China. 

PAUL UHLINGER, t, has been appointed 
acting head of the philosophy department at 
Akron University. 

WILLIAM H. WARREN, dean of the facul- 
ty at Antioch, has been named to the newly 
created post of vice president of the college 
as of July 1. He joined the staff of Antioch 
in 1952 as assistant director of admissions. 
One of his first assignments will be in Ha- 
waii, directing a field center run by the 
Union for Research and Experimentation in 
Higher Education, to which Antioch belongs. 

Dr. ROBERT A. WILTSIE has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Hospital Association. 


1949 


For the past year ROY E. BAIR has been 
director of occupational therapy at the New 
Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro, N.J. 

PHILIP L. BAYLESS, chairman of the 
chemistry department at Wilmington Col- 
lege, was a participant in a summer institute 
in nuclear science for college teachers at 
Reed College, supported and financed by the 
National Science Foundation. His wife 
(BARBARA STALEY) and three daughters 
went to Portland with him. 

LLOYD J. FARRAR will teach history at 
Imperial Valley College, Imperial, Calif., 
during 1968-69. The college is two years old, 
and he is looking forward to the experience 
of working in a new institution. 

MARTHA M. FLINT is assistant professor 
of English at Housatonic Community College 
in Stratford, Conn. Her address is 270 
Summerfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 06610. 

VIRGINIA McCORISON McConnell and 
Henry W. Hough were recently married and 
are living at 701 16th St., Boulder, Colo. 
80302. Mr. Hough is an author, a consultant 
with the University of Denver’s research 
center and poetry editor of the Denver Post. 
Virginia, an author, has left her teaching at 
the University of Colorado in Colorado 
Springs to become editor of the Pruett Press 
in Boulder. 

WILLIAM J. H. WARING has received a 
master of science degree from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and will teach chemis- 
try and physics at Falconer (N.Y.) Central 
School this year. 


1950 


ROBERT H. BEHRENS has been appointed 
to the new post of group brand manager of 
Canada Dry Corp.’s international division. 
He had been manager of plastic products at 
Corning Glass Works. 

HENRY M. COOK has been named assist- 
ant professor of music and speech at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. He also serves 
on the faculties of the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy and the Academy of Vocal Arts, is 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Church in Chestnut Hill and teaches pri- 
vately. 

PHILIP K. GEHRING, university organist 
and associate professor of music at Valparai- 
so University, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts. 

Mrs. Howard Hoekje (MARJORY NEL- 
SON) has been awarded an NDEA three-year 
grant for study for the Ph.D. in sociology at 
New York State University at Buffalo. She 
1s completing her master’s degree work at 
the University of Akron. 

After 12 years at Margaretville, N.Y., Mr. 
and Mrs. ROBERT JAEGER (SHIRLEY 
KEENE) will both be teaching in the Hyde 
Park, N.Y., central school system. Shirley 
will teach junior high school general music 
under William Cady, '39, and Bob will be 
doing instrumental work, primarily wood- 
winds, in both junior and senior high 
schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROYCE V. McWHARTER 
(Eunice Rasch, ’51) have moved to Penn- 
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MINNIE LYNN, ’28, has received the 
Gulick Medal, highest honor of the 
American Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation. The 
award honors the late Luther Halsey 
Gulick, ’88. Miss Lynn retired in 1967 
as dean of Boston-Bouvé College of 
Northwestern University. Honored at 
a reception in the faculty lounge at 
Oberlin, she is shown talking to Coach 
Joe R. Horn, ’60. 


sylvania. On Sept. 1, Royce becomes di- 
rector of social work services of the Family 
Guidance Center of Berks County. Eunice 
is studying social work at Bryn Mawr and 
settling the family (ages 12, 10, and 7) in 
their new home. 

LESLIE MEADOW is a voice instructor at 
Friends University in Wichita, Kan. 

ROBERT PRATT, chairman of the music 
department of Ann Arbor (Mich.) High 
School and teacher in the humanities de- 
partment, is conductor of the Youth for 
Understanding Teenage Chorale, a 64-voice 
mixed ensemble of Michigan teenagers, 
which is touring South America this sum- 
mer. 

PAUL WORZ, manager of the airport 
branch of First National Bank of Toledo, 
has been named a branch officer. 


1951 


JOANNE CURNUTT, MM, has moved from 
Denton, Texas, to Stillwater, Okla. She will 
be associate professor of organ at Okla- 
homa State University and organist-choir 
director for the First Presbyterian Church. 
Joanne spent the summer as oganist at the 
Lutsen Resort, Lutsen, Minn., on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

Mrs. James Glass (GUNHILD FREDERIK- 
SEN) is musical director at the Cecilwood 
Theater in Fishkill, N.Y., this summer. Her 
husband is producer-director for the theater 
for the fifth year. 

Rev. and Mrs. Converse P. Hunter (DORO- 
THEA RANCK) have moved from Glen 
Arm, Md., to Rochester, N.Y., where Con- 
verse is senior minister of the Summerville 
Presbyterian Church in the West Ironde- 
quoit area. 

CHESTER H. McPHEE of Newington, 
Conn., has received an M.A. in education 
from Trinity College,:-Hartford. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Pyne (JO ANN 
RAMMES) has received a master’s degree in 
education from Western Maryland College. 
Her major field was elementary guidance, 
The Pynes have four children, Stephen, 8, 
Nancy, 6, Betsy, 5, and Mary, 2. 


1952 


GERTRUDE VUTZ Lindener has received 
a bachelor of divinity degree from Crane 
Theological School at Tufts. 

Rev. PAUL E. DEPPEN, t, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of St. John’s United Church 
of Christ, Genoa, Ohio. 

After two years in Geneva, Switzerland, 
DuPont has transferred Mr. and Mrs. G. 


ROBERT McKAY JR. (Virginia Long, ’51) 
to Dusseldorf, Germany. In May they had 
a reunion with Phil Thomas, ’50, en route to 
Pakistan; Donald A. Henderson, ’50, and his 
wife (Nana Bragg, ’48), who are in Geneva 
with the World Health Organization; and 
Frank Lendrin, ’50, director of the Kenyon 
College Choir touring Europe. 

Mrs. Don O. Noel (ELIZABETH “BRAD” 
FOULDS) is a high school guidance coun- 
selor in the public schools, Hartford, Conn. 


1953 


SHEPHERD CAMPBELL, Newsweek asso- 
ciate editor, has been assigned as editor of 
a new project called Newsweek Feature 
Service, which is designed to bring the in- 
ternational resources and special techniques 
of a news-magazine to newspapers in the 
U.S. Editors who subscribe to the service 
will have a selection of original feature 
stories of varying lengths and content un- 
available from any other source. 

Mrs. Yuan-Shih Chow (YI CHANG) and 
her husband have moved to Apt. 12B, 454 
Riverside Dr., New York City. Yuan will 
teach in the mathematics statistics depart- 
ment at Columbia University and Yi is work- 
ing part time at IBM’s Watson Laboratory on 
the Columbia campus. They have two 
children a boy, almost 3, and a girl, 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Gelin (MARGARET 
LITTWITZ) have moved from Larchmont, 
N.Y., to Rockville, Md., where he is a lawyer 
in the lands division of the Department of 
Justice. They have five children: Beth, 12, 
Deborah, 10, Rachel, 8, David, 4, and Martha, 
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WILLIAM GRAVESMILL is curator of edu- 
cation at the M. H. DeYoung Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. 

SCOTT HIMSTEAD has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Cape 
Cod Standard-Times. Formerly he had been 
a member of the headquarters staff of Ot- 
taway Newspapers-Radio Inc., parent com- 
pany of the Standard-Times. 

GEORGE REID, JR. is moving from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Phoenix, Ariz., this fall to 
be head of the history department at the 
Phoenix Country Day School. 

Rev. DALE A. YOUNG, t, is serving as 
interim pastor at First Church of the 
Brethren in Canton, Ohio. He is an associate 
professor of psychology and sociology at 
Malone College and directs the continuing 
education program there. In addition he 
supplies counseling and testing services to 
industry through the Industrial Public Re- 
lations, Inc., program. 

JAY D. ZORN will be director of bands 
and assistant professor of music at Muskin- 
gum College, New Concord, Ohio, beginning 
in September. He will be working with 
CHARLES JOSEPH who is chairman of the 
music department. 


1954 


Mrs. Geoffrey Blodgett (JANE TAG- 
GART) has been appointed director of the 
First Church nursery school in Oberlin for 
the coming year. 

Mr. and Mrs. David W. Brown (JEAN M. 
YOUNG) have moved from Ames, Iowa, to 
Knoxville, Tenn., where Dave will be a 
professor of international agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Tennessee. They 
have a daughter, Cheryl Maurine, born 
April 27, 1967. 

Rev. E. EUGENE FRAZER, t, has been ap- 
pointed senior minister of the First United 
Methodist Church, Middletown, Ohio. 

JOHN F. JACKSON has a new position as 
assistant professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Rev. RICHARD L. LAMMERS, t, and fam- 
ily arrived in California in June for a year’s 
furlough and plan to return to Japan in 
September 1969. They will be working in 
Indiana and/or western Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry G. Monroe (ROSE- 
MARY PARKINS) have moved into a new 
house they built at 20 Wilson Lane, Acton, 
Mass. Their first child, Jean Katherine, was 
born April 17. 

THELMA J. MORRIS is working in the 
government, education and social science 
section of the Cleveland Public Library. 
Her home is in Lakewood, Ohio. 

R. PHILIP SHOBER, t, assistant professor 
of education and director of the Upward 
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Bound program at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has been named to the newly-created 
post of vice president for student affairs at 
OwWU. 

DANIEL SPRIGGS, music supervisor for 
the Elyria, Ohio, public schools, will take a 
leave of absence for the 1968-69 school year 
to do graduate study at the University of 
Michigan under a federal study fellowship 
to complete work for a master of music 
education degree. 


1955 


JOHN C. ATWOOD, MME, received the 
doctor of musical arts degree from Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
in June. He has moved to Danville, Va., 
where he is associate professor of music 
and chairman of the music department at 
Stratford College. 

ROBERT L. GOLD has left Southern Illi- 
nois University to become associate profes- 
sor of history (Latin American) at the State 
University of New York at Geneseo. 

ANTHONY S. PAPALIA, director of coun- 
seling and testing at the State University 
College at Cortland, N.Y., has received a 
doctor of education degree in counseling 
and student personnel from the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany. 


1956 


Mr. and Mrs. DONALD W. LOVELAND 
are the parents of a son, Robert Philip, born 
Feb. 26. Don received his Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics from New York University in 1964, 
taught at NYU until last September, then 
moved to Pittsburgh, where he is assistant 
professor of math and computer sciences at 
Carnegie-Mellon University. 

Dr. DELBERT.MASON, pediatrician, has 
returned to practice at the Oberlin Clinic, 
after completing two years of service with 
the Navy at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

EILEEN RAZEK left the Army in March 
and taught English at Radnor High School 
in Wayne, Pa., for the rest of the school 
year. This fall she will teach English com- 
position and organize the journalism depart- 
ment at Delaware County Community Col- 
lege near Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Gordon L. Stetson (NANCY NEL- 
SON) will teach French this year at Johns- 
burg Central School, North Creek, N.Y. 


1957 


ELSA LUDEWIG, assistant professor of 
music at Michigan State and clarinetist of 
the Richards Woodwind Quintet, recently 
presented 13 concerts on a Music from 
Marlboro tour. The ensemble was chosen 
from participants of the Marlboro Music 
Festival, the chamber music festival held 
each summer in Vermont under the artistic 
direction of Rudolf Serkin. She has partici- 
pated in the Marlboro festival for the past 
three summers and has performed there 
with Rudolf Serkin. She also was listed in 
the fifth edition of ‘‘Who’s Who of American 
Women.” 

Mrs. John S. Williams (GAIL WILLIAMS) 
has received an M.A.T. degree (magna cum 
laude) from Fairleigh Dickinson University. 


1958 


Rev. DAVID L. HEETER has been ap- 
pointed minister of Fields United Methodist 
Church in North Ridgeville, Ohio. He and 
his wife (MARGARET CORCORAN) have 
a daughter, Elizabeth Elaine. 

Mrs. David Hoyt (ROSE MARIE WILKER- 
SON) moved to Cumberland, Md., two years 
ago. Her husband is with Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., a subsidiary of Goodyear. They 
have three children, David Michael, 9, 
Dawn Marie, 7, and Daniel Mark, 6. Rose 
has continued to teach music privately and 
is assistant director of the Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church choir in which both she and 
Dave sing. 

ROY KEHL of Houghton, N.Y., was a 
finalist in the National Organ Playing Com- 
petition held in Fort Wayne, Ind., this 
Spring. 

TONY MUSANTE received the best actor 
award at the Ninth International Film Fes- 
tival at Mar del Plata, Argentina, in March 
for nis portrayal of Joe Ferrone in the 20th 
Century Fox production of “The Incident.” 


AUGUST 1968 
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CHARLES BLACKWELL, ’50, is pro- 
duction stage manager for the David 
Merrick musical comedy, “How Now, 
Dow Jones,’ which opened in New 


York last December. Blackwell has 
been with Merrick since the producer’s 
first show, “Fanny,” about 1954. He 
has also worked on “Jamaica,” “Take 
Me Along,” “Destry Rides Again,” 
“Carnival,” “110 in the Shade,”. “La 
Plume de Ma Tante,” “Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s,”’ and “Cactus Flower.” 

Broadway insiders consider him to 
be one of the two or three top profes- 
sionals in his field. 

Blackwell became interested in 
show business when he took a liking 
to dancing while at Oberlin. With en- 
couragement from his friend David 
Bean, ’50, a concert pianist, he went to 
New York where he eventually joined 
the Pearl Primus dance company, 
touring the U.S. and Europe. While 
he was dancing in “Fanny,” the stage 
manager asked Blackwell to fill in 
when he had to take a brief leave. 

Blackwell has also been to Africa 
to help set up a ballet troupe in Guinea 
and writes songs. His song, “Gradual- 
ly,” is included in Diahann Carroll’s 
album, “Nobody Sees Me Cry.” He 
lives in Brooklyn with his wife, Fran- 
ces, and their two children. 


“The Incident” also won the best screen- 
play award and lost by only one vote the 
best picture award, which went to “Bonnie 
and Clyde.’ Tony and his wife (Jane 
Sparkes, ’59) attended the premier of the 
movie in Caracas, Venezuela, and also trav- 
eled in Uruguay before returning home. 
Grinnell College has promoted WILLIAM 
POLLAK to assistant professor of econom- 


ics. 

JACK VOOIS, who is continuing at Pea- 
body for the coming year, will be music di- 
rector at Harford Junior College in Bel Air, 
Md. His wife, Marcia, will be instructor in 
English at Towson State College near Balti- 
more and will continue work on the Ph.D. 
at the University of Delaware. 


1959 


pedagogy. 


ROBERT H. DANES has moved from 
Texas to Granite City, Ill. He has a new 
position as publishers representative in the 
college division, The Macmillan Co., and is 
working out of the St. Louis district office. 

LLOYD DUNHAM, t, has accepted a call 
to be minister of Christian education at the 
First Congregational Church of Chappaqua, 
N.Y. Their address is 53 Westorchard Road. 

Mrs. Charles Finfgeld (CAROLYN AYERS) 
and her mother, Mrs. Lois Ayers are mem- 
bers of a duo-piano team, Finfgeld and 
Ayers, presenting recitals in the East. Caro- 
lyn teaches pre-college and college stud- 
ents at Roanoke College and is also organ- 
ist at the college chapel. Her husband, 
Charles, ’58, is professor of physics at Roa- 
noke College and a doctoral candidate at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis H. Kelly (NANCY 
SWEARINGEN) have moved from Chicago 
to Cleveland, where he has been transferred 
with Republic Steel. They have a year-old 
son, Stephen. 

JOHN MENCH has been appointed to the 
library staff and is an English teacher at 
the Erie Huron Ottawa Vocational Educa- 
tion School, Milan, Ohio. 

D. EUGENE RUSSELL, Brookside (Ohio) 
High School choral director for the past 
nine years, has joined the Parma city school 
system. 

NADIA M. STEVENS has received a mas- 
ter’s degree in French from Western Re- 
serve University. 

After six years at Oakwood _ School, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., DOUGLAS WENNY is 
moving to Wilmington, Del., where he will 
be chairman of the language department at 
Friends School there. He and his wife have 
three children, Karen, 6, Danny, 4, and Bar- 
bara, almost 2. 

Rev. OBADIAH WILLIAMSON, former 
pastor at Bethany Methodist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., has been appointed assistant to 
the director of personnel at Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr Co., Rochester, N.Y., department 
store. 
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ROBERT J. AILES, M.D., has completed 
Navy duty in Hawaii and is now an asso- 
ciate in family practice with the Firelands 
Medical Clinic of Bellevue, Ohio, a new 
multi-specialty group practice. He and his 
wife, Jane, are living in Sandusky. 

Grinnell College has promoted KARL 
DELONG to associate professor of biology. 

DEXTER R. JACOBSON has received a 
juris doctor degree from the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. VICTOR L. LAWOYIN has accepted a 
position at the Lagos University Teaching 
Hospital. He says his practice is busy and 
full of frustrations and disappointments but 
he has joined with other ‘positive forces to 
improve the health conditions of the people” 
in his country. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN P. MAYER (Karen 
Davis, ’61) are living in Columbus, Ohio, 
where John is deputy administrative assist- 
ant to the Ohio Supreme Court. They have 
twin daughters, Carla and Julia, 312. 

The book, ‘Patterns of Anarchy,” pub- 
lished in 1966 by Doubleday Co., of which 
LEWIS C. PERRY is co-author, has been 
republished as a paperback. Assistant pro- 
fessor and acting head of the history de- 
partment at the University of Buffalo, he is 
writing a second book on the manifestations 
of anarchy in the pre-Civil War anti-slavery 
movement. 

DAVID H. ZUCKER will receive his Ph.D. 
from Syracuse this month and will be as- 
sistant professor of English at Washington 
& Lee. He and his wife have two children, 
Erika, 3, and Amy Isabel, born June 16. 

GILBERT A. ZWETSCH has been named a 
sales representative for Kaiser Steel Corp.’s 
Salt Lake City, Utah, office. He had been 
a salesman for the company in the Oakland, 
Calif., area. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Baumgartner 
(BARBARA WALKER) are now living at 
6200 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19144. Barbara will complete work for a 
master’s degree in library science at Drexel 
Institute of Technology in August and in 
September begins working as a children’s 
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librarian at the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia. Her article, ‘The New Castle County 
Free Library, 1927-33’ recently appeared in 
Delaware History. 

KENNETH L. BURKY, instructor of music 
at Southwest Texas State College, served as 
judge for the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers auditions for students in the 
Mansfield, Ohio, area. 

MARJORIE CHAN received the doctor of 
musical arts degree in cello from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in June. In 
September she goes to Granville, Ohio, as 
assistant professor of music at Denison 
University. 

RONALD E. CORNMAN, who has been a 
student apprentice at Cleveland City Hall, 
has received a master’s degree in social 
studies from Case Western Reserve and is 
now an urban planner for the city. 

Rev. CHARLES C. DAVIS, t, is the new 
assistant minister at the Berlin Congrega- 
tional Church, Berlin, Conn. 

In February JOHN W. GERTSCH became 
a financial analyst at Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York City. The Gertsch f2mily has 
moved to 75 Maple St., Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 

ETHEL L. SCHAEFER is now Mrs. Richard 
Gilbert. Her husband is a graduate student 
at the University of Washington, and they 
live in Seattle. 

F. STEPHEN KOEHL has received a Ph.D. 
in mathematics from Ohio State. He is su- 
pervisor of language processors at the OSU 
computer center. 

FRANCES E. FOX and Dr. Jeffrey D. 
Nason were married April 7 in Boston. Dr. 
Nason, a graduate of Harvard and Columbia, 
is a resident in medicine at Beth Israel Hos- 
pital in Boston. 

Since 1966 K. ROLLAND PUCKETT has 
been teaching piano privately in his home 
area, Old Hickory, Tenn. He has recently 
moved into a new, soundproofed studio ina 
suburban location. 

After two years in the Peace Corps in 
Kabul, Afghanistan, Mr. and Mrs. Farrell 
Walback (JANET BOURNE) returned to 
Nevada last spring. This year Janet is 
teaching art in the Traner Junior High 
School in Reno, while her husband contin- 
ues his art study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Weiner are living in 
Trumbull, Conn. Gene has a new position 
as manager of sales and marketing with 
New England Laminates of Stamford. In 
addition to their daughter, Dawn Rose, they 
have a son, Merril Steven, born Oct. 27, 1967. 

In July Mr. and Mrs. OLIVER H. WO- 
SHINSKY (Barbara Reisman, ’63) moved to 
Paris, France, where they will live for 12 or 
15 months while Oliver does research for 
his doctoral dissertation in political science 
at Yale. Barbara received her Ph.D. from 
Yale in June. 
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WILLIAM C. ARNOLD has a new position 
as instructor of Spanish at the University of 
Pittsburgh at Bradford, Pa. The Arnolds 
new address is 51 Interstate Parkway, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 16701. 

DAVID BILLHEIMER, teacher of Russian 
at Elyria (Ohio) High School for the past 
four years, is studying in the Soviet Union 
for five weeks this summer on a fellowship 
grant from the NDEA. The grant also pro- 
vided tuition and expense funds for five 
weeks of study at Indiana University pre- 
ceding the trip to Russia. 

MARYWYNN BISHOP has received a 
master of music degree from Manhattan 
School of Music in New York. This summer 
she is studying chamber music at Blue Hill, 
Maine. 

Rev. LEWIS BUCKLER has been appoint- 
ed pastor at the Buckeystown (Md.) Meth- 
odist Church. 

After returning from Japan, where for one 
year he taught English as a foreign language 
at Seisen Women’s College in Tokyo, RICH- 
ARD L. ELDRIDGE has been teaching jun- 
lor high school English in Lexington, Mass. 
He and his wife have a year-old son, David. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Hager Jr. (RUTH 
ANN HANLIN) are living in Middletown, 
R.I., where she is teaching at the Navy’s 
Women Officers School in Newport and he 
1s setting up his piano studio. 

Mr. and Mrs. VERNON D. JONES, t, of 
Lima, Ohio, are the parents of a son, An- 
drew Joseph, born June 14, 

During the 1967-68 season, Mrs. Robert F. 
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JAMES M. SNODGRASS, ’31, has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Public Ser- 
vice Award, highest the Navy grants 
to a civilian, for “exceptionally out- 


standing contributions” in oceano- 
graphic communications and instru- 
mentation. Mr. Snodgrass, head of 
the special developments division of 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at 
the University of California, San 
Diego, has been responsible for the 
design and development of many 
presently-employed instruments that 
make possible advances in oceanogra- 
phy, nationally and internationally. 

Among his contributions are the ex- 
pendable bathythermogranph; circuitry 
which has made the vibraton a useful 
oceanographic instrument; a heat 
probe for sub-oceanic measurements 
of geothermal gradients; and pioneer- 
ing with wire telemetry and signal 
processing to make the output of 
oceanographic sensors computer-com- 
patible. 

He is the oceanographic communi- 
ty’s national and international author- 
ity on high-frequency radio telemetry 
and has been the chief figure in U.S. 
efforts to obtain the assignment of ra- 
dio frequencies for exclusive use in 
the transmission of oceanographic and 
meteorological data. Last year Mr. 
Snodgrass was elected a Fellow of the 
Instrument Society of America and in 
1966 he was honored by the National 
Telemetering Conference as Teleme- 
tering Man of the year. He joined the 
staff of Scripps Institution in 1948. 


Moseley Jr. (JULIA F. ADAMS) has been 
violinist with the Music In Maine String 
Quartet—Bangor. Music in Maine is a project 
made possible under the provisions of Title 
III of the National Education Act. 

CARL H. MARBURY, t, and~-Hazel E. 
Johnson were married June 14 in the Har- 
vard University campus chapel, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

JOHN H. MERCER, first oboist of the 
New Orleans Symphony, is a member of the 
summer faculty at Bach Conservatory in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

DAVID L. MORSE has completed his Ph.D. 
in experimental psychology at Purdue and 
will teach psychology at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at New Paltz. He and his 
wife, Cynthia, and three children are living 
at Gardiner Town Houses, Apt. 17, Box 
555A, Albany Post Road, New Paltz, N.Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Newman (SUEL- 
LEN FISHER) are living in Old Westbury, 
N.Y., and have two children, Philip Thomas, 
2, and Enid Teresa, born Nov. 28, 1967. Tom 
plans to return to work on a Ph.D. in sociol- 
ogy this fall at the New School for Social 
Research and Suellen is doing “independent 
research” on the language development of 
their children. 

ROBERT PERKINS is spending the sum- 
mer in Quito, Equador, with the Head Start 
program and this fall will be at Boston 
University working on his master’s degree 
in school administration. 

EDWARD REYNOLDS is leaving his post 
as faculty member at Kent State to do re- 
search at Brandeis University with Abraham 
Maslow, president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. When students at Kent 
found out he was leaving, they honored him 
with a scroll, a plaque and a gold watch in 
“appreciation for outstanding teaching and 
creative efforts to make learning meaning- 
zB 

JUDY ROSENBERGER has completed 
work for a master’s degree in music at West 
Virginia University in Morgantown and is 
beginning her doctorate in piano. She is 
studying with Herman Godes, artist-in- 
residence at the university. 

Amherst College has named JEFFREY F. 
SICHA to the position of assistant professor 
of philosophy for the coming academic year. 
He has been teaching at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL G. THOR are the par- 
ents of a son, Eric Dylan, born April 2. Carl 
is now with the corporate planning depart- 
ment of Anderson, Clayton and Co. in 
Houston. 

SANDRA ROBERTSON, instructor in 
piano at Stratford College, Danville, Va., 
will become professor cf piano at Southern 
Seminary in Buena Vista, Va., this fall. 

JAMES W. TIBBETTS and Imogene L. 
Golinger were married April 28 in White 
Plains, N.Y. They are living in New York 
City, where they are both inspectors for the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 

SARAH TYLER will teach French at New- 
ton South High School in Newton, Mass., 
this year. 
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STEVEN JAY ANDERSON is teaching 
piano at Furman University in Greenville, 
S.C., during the coming year. He has been 
studying for the D.M.A. in piano at Florida 
State University during the past year and 
expects to receive his degree there in 1970. 

Lt. WILLIAM M. BURROWS JR. has com- 
pleted his internship at the Naval hospital 
in Oakland, Calif., and is going to the Naval 
Air Station in Penscola, Fla., for training as 
a flight surgeon. 

Mrs. William L. Elder Jr. (WANDA 
BACHMAN) is in Charlottesville, Va. Dur- 
ing the summer she taught a learning dis- 
abilities group at Oakland Farm School in 
Boyd Tavern, Va., and for the coming year 
will be teaching the same kind of children 
in the Albemarle County Schools also in 
the Charlottesville area. 

GREG FEINSINGER has received a doc- 
tor of medicine degree from the University 
of Colorado and will take his internship at 
ee Joaquin General Hospital, Stockton, 

alif. 

THEODORE F. LIPPOLD (M.A.T.) will 
teach science at Monona Grove High School, 
Monona, Wis., next year. He will be in a 
team teaching program in “unified science,” 
a science I through IV _ sequence for 
all students which abandons the traditional 
divisions and teaches general science, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics in a related 
program. Ted will be responsible for the 
biology area. On July 1, they moved to 
1209 S. Midvale Blvd., Madison, Wis. 53711. 

MARGUERITE PARET will teach social 
studies at the Fox Lane Middle School of 
the Bedford (N.Y.) school district this fall. 

JOHN D. PEYTON is one of three leaders 
of an expedition to the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta mountain range on_ the 
northern coast of Colombia this August. 
This past year he was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Missouri at 
Kansas City and has been awarded a post- 
doctoral fellowship for the coming year at 
the Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

Mrs. Ralph E.°* Schuetz (NANCY J. 
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LEARY) will teach sixth grade in the Lex- 
ington, Mass., public schools during 1968-69. 
JAMES THORNBLADE has received a 
Ph.D. in economics from M.I.T. and this fall 
will be assistant professor of economics at 
Syracuse University, where he has taught 
for the past year. On June 15 he and Gwen- 
doline Blair, a native of England, were mar- 
ried in Cambridge, Mass. Jim and his wife, 
a pedodontic dentist, met while both were 
playing in the G&S orchestra at Harvard last 
year. This summer they are visiting rela- 
tives and friends in Spain and England. 
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MARLA BRINK will teach English at Mel- 
rose, Mass., high school this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goldsmid (PAULA 
LIPNICK) are moving to Chapel FOU SN.C. 
where Paula will be teaching sociology in 
the University of North Carolina’s School of 
Social Work and her husband will be teach- 
ing in the sociology department. They are 
both completing their Ph.D.’s in sociology 
from the University of Chicago. 

JANICE GREENFIELD completed the 
master of arts in teaching degree at Indiana 
University in June and will be teaching 10th 
grade English at Brockton, Mass., this year. 
She will live at 60 Westland St., Apt. 7. 

STANLEY GUTELIUS has received his 
M.D. degree from Albany Medical College 
and is interning at Rochester (N.Y.) Gen- 
eral Hospital. His wife (Christine Roth, ’66) 
Sage to continue working as a bacteriolo- 
gist. 

PHILLIP J. ISAACSON will be organist 
and choir master at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Hartford, Conn., during 1968-69. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn., has appointed KAREN L. JOHNSON 
as instructor in piano for 1968-69. 

BARBARA KOCH began graduate study 
on Southeast Asia at the University of Cali- 
fornia last September. She hopes to finish 
the M.A. degree there next year, writing her 
M.A. thesis on “Islamic History of Indone- 
sia.”” After completing the M.A. she plans to 
enroll for the Ph.D. program in history in 
the fall of 1969 and hopes in the meantime 
to travel in the southeast Asia area. This 
summer she is studying Indonesian language 
in an NDFL program at Cornell University. 

Lt. JAMES G. LUBETKIN is serving with 
the Army in Vietnam and expects to return 
to the States in March. He and Carol Ann 
Renkens were married last November 24 in 
East Hampton, N.Y. Carol is working on 
her master’s of music degree in piano at 
Indiana University while Jim is overseas. 

Ensign GEORGE A. VRADENBURG and 
Patricia L. Lerner were married June 21 in 
South Orange, N.J. George is a legal officer 
at Andrews Air Force Base in Washington 
and his wife is a 1968 graduate of Boston 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. JERRY D. WHITE, t, (Len- 
esa Legvold, ’66) have moved from Colum- 
bia, Mo., to New York City, where Jerry 
will attend Union Theological Seminary and 
Lenesa will attend City University. ; 

On June 15 Pennsylvania State University 
granted an M.A. in Spanish to Mrs. Khin- 
maung Yin (PHILIPPA JO BROWN). 
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JEAN ALTSHULER will be solo harpist 
with the Nashville Symphony and Nashville 
Little Symphony, Tenn., during 1968-69. 

MARY JANE MOSHER and Lt. James B. 
Breece, USN, were married May 25 in St. 
Andrew’s Chapel, U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. They are living in Arlington, 
Va., while he is stationed at the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in Washington. 

MARTHA E. IRWIN is a social worker 
with H.E.W. in Washington. 

Rev. DANIEL RODRIGUEZ, t, a commun- 
ity organizer for the West Side Methodist 
Parish and pastor of Christ Community 
Church in Cleveland, has resigned his posts 
to assume duties as the associate dean of 
students at his alma mater, the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

Rachel Pomerantz, a June graduate of the 
Ternple University School of Medicine, be- 
came the bride of LARRY SCHONBERGER 
May 21 in Philadelphia. Larry is a medical 
student at Case-Western Reserve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelton Stromquist (ANN 
MULLIN) have returned to the States after 
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LESLIE H. FISHEL, JR., ’43, will be- 
come president of Heidelberg College 
next July. He was executive secretary 


of the Oberlin Alumni Association 
from 1955 to 1959 and has been direc- 
tor of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin since then. He is a member 
of the Oberlin Alumni Board. 


completing a two-year assignment with the 
American Friends Service Committee’s VISA 
program in Tanzania. Ann and Shelton, a 
1966 Yale graduate, were married in January 
in Dar Es Salaam. 

SHARON LEMCKE and Jack Vaughn were 
married June 29 in Los Angeles. Matron of 
honor was GAIL METCALF Embree. 
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RUTH BEHRENDT is now Mrs. William J. 
Albin III and has moved from Madison, Wis., 
to Menlo Park, Calif. . 

CHRISTINA ASHER and Roy W. Allen Jr., 
67, were married June 8 in New York City. 

BARBARA BERNHARD and R. Bruce An- 
derson III were married June 28 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Barbara received an M.A. in art 
history at the University of Pennsylvania in 
May and is working toward a Ph.D. Her 
husband, a 1967 University of Pennsylvania 
master’s candidate, is assistant to the direct- 
or of city planning in San Francisco where 
they are living. 

After a year of study in anthropology and 
education at Columbia University, RUTH 
ANDREWS has begun work as a research 
assistant at the Yale Psycho-Educational 
Clinic in New Haven. 

HARRY C. BICHSEL and DAVID TRAV- 
ERS have received master of arts degrees 
from Ohio State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin L. Bragg (SADIE M. 
CHAVIS) are living in Syracuse, N.Y., 
where Sadie teaches in the public schools 
and her husband is a student at Syracuse 
University. 

M. SCOTT CISNEY married Virginia Kay 
Fisher June 8 in Champaign, Ill.; SAMUEL 
AYERS SHERER was his groomsman. They 
will reside at 2029-D Hazelwood Ct., Urbana, 
Ill. 61801 where Scott is a third-year law 
student at U. of Ill. and Kay teaches school. 

DIANNE M. HALEY and Howard S, Close 
were married April 5 in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dianne and her husband, whom she met 
while teaching at New Trier High School, 
will be taking Peace Corps training in San 
Diego and then will be assigned to a teach- 
er-training program in Jamaica. 

HEATHER A. SPENCER-GREEN and 
HOWARD C. CREIGHTON were married 
Attendants in- 


June 15 in Kenton, Ohio, 
cluded ROBIN GORDON, Mrs. Thomas 
Townsend (MARY WILDER), JOHN COO- 


LEY, EDWARD KAPLAN and George Spen- 
cer-Green, ’69. William Porter, ’68, was the 
organist. Among the guests were THOMAS 


TOWNSEND, JOHN LAPINSKI, DAMON 
WETTERAUER JR. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Guire (MARGARET KINGERLEY). Heath- 


er has received a master of music degree 
from the New England Conservatory and 
Howard a master of business administration 
degree from Harvard. He is employed by 
Ernst and Ernst and they are living in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM L. FOSTER 
(Nancy Kendall, ’65) have moved to 1216 
Floral St., Washington, D.C. 20012. Bill is 
playing viola in the National Symphony. 

CAROL A. GAETJENS has completed the 
M.A.T. in history at the University of Chi- 
cago and will teach social studies at New 
Trier Twp. High School, Winnetka, Ill., dur- 
ing 1968-69. 

R. BRUCE GAPP, M.A.T., has a new posi- 
tion as demonsctration teacher in a model 
school, Lake Normandy, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. COURTLAND GETTEL 
(KAREN TRYON) both received M.A. de- 
grees in music from the University of Iowa 
in June. After the summer in Hanover, N.H., 
they will return to Iowa City this fall. 
Court will continue graduate study in music 
at the University and Karen will teach pri- 
vate string lessons at one of the junior high 
schools and at the high school in Iowa City 
and will continue to play violin in the Dav- 
enport Symphony. 

G. BURTON HARBISON this fall will be 
directing the choir and teaching music at 
Monticeilo College, Godfrey, Ill. He and his 
wire (SUSAN CRISSEY) share the choir 
directorship at Alton, Ill., First Presbyterian 
Church. Sue will be teaching violin and 
piano privately and will continue as concert- 
master ot the Alton Civic Orchestra. 

RICHARD HARTSHORNE and Jimena 
Lasansky were married June 7 in Vinal- 
haven, Maine. 

PAUL J. HEIDE and Jane Spenny, ’67, 
were recently married and are living at 360 
Prentiss Lane, Piscataway, N.J. 08854. Paul 
has received a master of arts degree from 
Rutgers University. 

DOUGLAS E. HOLLEY and Jean Watkins, 
68, were married June 29 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Doug teaches math at Glenville High 
School in Cleveland, and Jean will teach 
English at John Hay High School in Cleve- 
land this fall. 

BARBARA BURNETT and BRUCE J. 
KANTNER were married in June. They are 
both enrolled at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in the special internship teaching pro- 
gram for culturally diverse children, em- 
pnasizing the teaching of American Indian 
children. They are living at Apt. 4, 1133 
Rutiedge St., Madison, Wis. 

This coming year Mrs. Stanley Kapuler 
(CAROLYN L. MILLER) will be teaching 
Spanish in the Evanston, Ill., school sys- 
tem. Carolyn received her bachelor’s de- 
gree from Roosevelt University and was 
married in 1965. She and her husband live 
in Chicago. 

PETER KEMPER and Laura Powell, ’68, 
were married in New Haven, Conn., June 14, 
Steve Powell, ’71, and LEE BENTON were 
ushers. For the next year Pete will teach 
mathematics at the Transitional Year Pro- 
gram in New Haven and Laura will be an 
assistant in research at the Child Study Cen- 
ter at Yale University. They are living at 
51 Winter St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 

R. SCOTT KRETCHMAR and Janet S. Ly- 
man were married in Fairchild Chapel June 
7. HAL LAWSON was one of the ushers. 
Scott and Janet will be living in Torrance, 
Calif., where he will continue work toward 
his Ph.D. in physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los Ange- 
les and she will teach English in a Tor- 
rance junior high -school. 

JOHN S. LAKATOS received the master of 
education degree in physical education from 
the University of Arizona in June. In Sept- 
ember he will begin work as a systems ana- 
lyst at UNIVAC, Los Angeles. 

PATTI LIEB will be harpist with the Okla- 
homa City Symphony, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
for the 1968-69 season. 

FRED LINGE has received a master of 
music degree from Temple University and 
has been assigned to the U.S. Army Band at 


Ft. Myer, Va. 

MICHAEL LORR and Cynthia Lees were 
married in December 1966. They are both 
graduate students in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Mike is in a Ph.D. program 
in clinical psychology and is working part 
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time at Iowa City Psychopathic Hospital. 

ANNE E. MARTIN received the M.A. de- 
gree in mathematics from the University of 
Louisville (Ky.) in June. She then taught 
in the summer session at Catherine Spalding 
College in Louisville and will be instructor 
in mathematics at Delta College, University 
Center, Mich., during 1968-69. 

BEBB WHEELER and James Hugh Roberts 
were married at the Hamburg Presbyterian 
Church, Hamburg, N.Y., June 1. Attendants 
included Mrs. Albert A. Alley (NAWAL 
HAMADY), ADRIENNE FOSTER, and 
RUTH BROWNELL. Bebb is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Wheeler, ‘28, (Mary 
Elizabeth Jones, '29) and granddaughter of 
David Clifford Jones, 05. Jim was gradu- 
ated from Stanford in 1967 and is studying 
at Union Theological Seminary under a 
Rockefeller Scholarship. Bebb is executive 
secretary to the managing partner of Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., a Wall St. brokerage firm. 
They are living at 15 Cranberry St., Brook- 
yDeNeY 

TIMOTHY SADAR has been active in the 
Cherry Hill (N.J.) Education Association 
and is serving on the personnel committee 
to negotiate with the board of education for 
improvements in district educational poli- 
cies and to negotiate teachers’ salaries. 

Rev. JAMES F. THOMAS, t, has moved 
from Cleveland to Youngstown, Ohio, where 
he is minister of education at the Boardman 
United Methodist Church. 

SANDRA J. MANGSEN and Robert W. 
Weeks were married June 22 and are living 
in Palo Alto, Calif., where they are both 
students at Stanford. 

CAROLINE WILEY has received a BSS. 
in nursing from Columbia and is working 
with the Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York. 
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CHRIS ASMUSSEN is an ensign with the 
Naval Reserve and is home ported in Yoko- 
suka, Japan. 

MARTHA BABCOCK and JAMES BENE- 
DICT were married June 15 at the Presby- 
terian Church in Delmar, New York. ANNE 
CHENICEK and MARY MENINO were 
bridesmaids. This summer they are in Am- 
herst, Mass., where Jim is studying psy- 
chology at the University of Massachusetts. 
In September they will move to the Boston 
area. They will both teach at the Cambridge 
School in Weston, Mass.—Jim, mathematics, 
and Martha, social studies. 

CAROL BIRO was graduated from Hunter 
College in January and this fall will begin 
teaching music at the American Academy 
for Girls in Uskudar, Istanbul, Turkey, un- 
der the auspices of the United Church Board 
for World Ministries. 

VIRGINIA M. BOSWELL and Richard 
Buck were married June 15 and are living 
in Rochester, N.Y., where they are both 
medical students at the University of Ro- 
chester. 

ANNE J. BENEDICT and THOMAS P. 
BUTLER were married June 10 in First 
Church in Oberlin. The attendants were 
BARBARA DADDOW and STEPHEN 
ZUEHLKE. Tom and Ann will continue 
their studies at the medical school and de- 
partment of anatomy at Case-Western Re- 
serve. 

WILLIAM C. CARROLL and CAROL 
BETH CLARK were married June 15 in St. 
Louis. Best man was THOMAS G. TUDOR 
and the maid of honor was MIRIAM BEACH. 
Bridal party also included Gerald B. White, 
65, a groomsman, and RALPH D. PICKER, 
an usher. This summer they are subletting 
Tom Tudor’s apartment in Austin, Texas, 
while he is working at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital in Chicago. In the fall they will re- 
turn to New Haven, where Bill is doing 
graduate work at Yale and Carol has an 
NDEA grant at Southern Connecticut State 
College to complete work for an M.S. in 
elementary school teaching, 

TIMOTHY V. DIX is attending Army 
ROTC summer camp at Ft. Benning, Ga., 
with his unit from the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. 

LYNNE FELDMAN has received the M.S. 
degree from Ithaca College and will teach 
elementary strings in the Horseheads, N.Y., 
public schools this year. Her address will 
be 1050 Highland Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Meredith L. Hoxie became the bride of 
ROGER N. FIERLACE April 27 in Indian 
Hill, Ohio. 
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BERNARD F. TENNEY, ’90, who still 
reads without glasses, celebrated his 
100th birthday May 4. A resident of 
Oberlin since 1922, he gave up golf 
(which he learned at the age of 63) 
and gardening about 10 years ago. 

Mr. Tenney attended Oberlin High 
School for three years, Oberlin Aca- 
demy for one, and Oberlin College for 
2% years, then transferred to Amherst 
College where he was graduated in 
1890. His parents, Luman and Frances 
Andrews Tenney, were members of 
the Oberlin class of 1863. He was born 
in Sandusky, when his parents were 
on their way west after the Civil War, 
in which his father had been a brevet 
major. 

After graduating from college, he 
worked in real estate offices in Duluth 
and in Edmunds, N.D., taught music 
in Oberlin, worked in California and 
was a farmer in Glyndon, Minn., be- 
fore entering the banking business in 
Ada, Minn., in 1903. He served with 
the Quartermaster Corns of the U.S. 
Army during World War I. 

His wife, the former Sadie A. Sne- 
deker, ’93, died in 1961. Thev had four 
children, all Oberlin graduates; six 
grandchildren, three of whom are 
alumni, and nine great-grandchildren. 

A daughter, Mary F, ’17, has lived in 
Oberlin since her retirement in 1961 
as professor of classics at Newcomb 
College, Tulane University. A son, Dr. 
Luman H., ’18, is active in the mental 
health field. A second son, William H., 
29, is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. A third, Edward A., 
23, who died last March, was profes- 
sor of English and at one time a dean 
at Ripon College. 


IAN R. FREDERICK, a member of the 
faculty at Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 
son, Ohio, is spending the summer studying 
classics in Greece and Italy. 

JANE BLIZZARD and Ira Gorman were 
married this past spring and are living in 
Somerville, Mass. Jane is doing graduate 
work at Harvard and her husband, a Dart- 
mouth graduate, is teaching in Brookline. 

Mrs. Micahel Grannon (DIANE BEND- 
ALL) has received a master of education de- 
gree from Goucher College in Maryland. 

KAREN ERICKSON and George A. Huff 
were married June 29 in Bethesda, Md. For 
the summer they are living in Bethlehem, 
Pa., where they both are taking courses at 
Leheigh University. In the fall they will be 
graduate students at Stanford. 

MARK JAFFEE will teach mathematics 
and coach basketball in the Oberlin second- 
ary school system this fall. 

Martha Scotford, 66, and PETER LANGE 
were married June 1 in New York City. 


Guests included JOE GROSS, Louise Rosen- 
krantz Gross, 66, GERRY FARBER, Rosann 
Alexander Farber, 66, GARY GARDNER, 
BOB BARTOW, SUSIE OSTROFF BARTOW, 
JANE DOERSCHUCK, Michael Oudyn, ’66, 
BEVERLY DEWITT, Richard Lowenstein, 
’66, and Dick Hartshorne, ’66. 

VIVIAN LEWIN has a double job—public 
relations assistant for Creative Communica- 
tions and executive secretary for the Massa- 
chusetts Kidney Foundation in Boston. 

PHILLIP D. McCRARY has been named a 
four-year National Medical-Sloan Founda- 
tion Scholarship winner and will be study- 
ing at the University of California at San 
Francisco. 

DAVID MALAWISTA is working as a 
part-time patrolman with the Oberlin police 
department this summer. In the fall he will 
go to Ohio University to work toward his 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology. 

Since January, MARY MENINO has been 
secretary-administrative asssitant to the 
head of the Algerian project’ at Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

LYNNE MARIE CLEMMONS and Judson 
H. Morris Jr. were married in May in-Ann 
Arbor. Lynne is working on her master’s 
degree at the University of Michigan and 
practicing field work in the Community 
Mental Health Agency. Her husband is with 
the YMCA in Detroit. 

Mrs. Stephen C. Morrison (NANCY E. 
HAWLEY) this fall will be teaching physi- 
cal education in grades 7-10 at Brown Coun- 
ty High School in Nashville, Ind. Steve is 
continuing his graduate study at Indiana 
University and she is commuting from 
Bloomington. -—5 

Mrs. Christopher Muhlert (JAN KEENE 
MUHLERT), M.A., has a new position as 
assistant curator of 20th Century painting 
and sculpture, National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, in Washing- 
on. Jan and her husband (gr. st. ’64-’66) are 
living in Arlington, Va. 

JAMES ROSS has been accepted for duty 
in the U.S. Army Field Band at Ft. Meade, 
Md. 

SALLY J. STEWART and John C. Sartor- 
ius were married May 18 at Towson Presby- 
terian Church, Towson, Md. HELEN HO- 
GAN served as maid of honor. Sally and 
John are both in the M.A.T. program at the 
University of North Carolina and expect to 
complete their degrees in August. They will 
both be teaching during 1968-69 in the 
Montgomery County public schools in 
Maryland. 

BLAKE H. SKINNER, M.A.T., will teach 
sixth grade in Colorado Springs, Colo., dur- 
ing 1968-69. 

TERRY A. STRANGE is teaching piano 
at the Cadek Conservatory of Music at the 
University of Chattanooga. He is living at 
home—309 Amhurst Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 37411. 

MARY E. THOMPSON is teaching English 
as a foreign language at Kobe College in 
Japan during 1968-69. 

Since last fall, JEREMY WARNER has 
held an executive position with the Boy 
Scouts of America in Altoona, Pa. 


1968 


ARNOLD F. FEGE, MAT, has been hon- 
ored by the board of trustees at Knox Col- 
lege for his broad contributions and influ- 
ence in the field of civil rights. Knox has 
been recognizing outstanding persons in 
civil rights work since 1964. Fege, the 
youngest recipient chosen for the honor, 
has written civil rights stories for the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

TERRENCE A. LEONARD has a graduate 
assistantship in the chemistry department at 
Indiana University for the coming year. He 
expects to graduate from Bowling Green in 
August. 

EVE ROSHEVSKY left in July for Israel 
where she will spend a year doing volunteer 
work. 

VALERIE SCRANTON was crowned Miss 

Bergen County at a contest sponsored by 
the Teaneck, N.J., Kiwanis Club in May. 
_ MARGARET HUNT and Gary P. Turpen- 
ing were married June 8 in Columbus, Ohio, 
where they are now living. They are both 
students at Ohio State; Margaret is study- 
ing for a B.F.A. in dance, and Gary a 
bachelor’s degree in architecture and soci- 
ology. They expect to graduate next June. 
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LOCKE—Mrs. Vera Nash Locke, former di- 
rector and dietitian at various Oberlin 
dormitories, died at the home of her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law in Lewisburg, Pa., June 
27 after a brief illness. She was 87 years old. 

A native of Cherryfield, Maine, Mrs. 
Locke graduated from Colby College in 1902. 
After teaching at several schools throughout 
the United States, she came to Oberlin as 
head of Dascomb Cottage from 1919 to 1927. 
She was director of Tank Hall from 1927-32, 
May Cottage 1932-48, Graduate House 1948- 
54 and Embassy 1954-56. She also was dieti- 
tian for Elmwood Cottage from 1943-45, May 
Cottage 1944-48 and Grad House 1948-53. 

She retired in 1956 and lived in Oberlin 
until last October. She was a member of 
the First Church in Oberlin and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Mrs. Locke leaves her daughter, Elizabeth 
Hitchcock; a son, Edward M.; a brother, 
Henry L. Nash, three grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. Her husband, 
Sperry H., died some years ago. 


1900 


GRANT—Mrs. George W. Grant (Celestia 
Willo Hanby) died June 18 in Bucyrus, Ohio, 
after a long illness. She was 88 years old. 
A native of Bucyrus, Mrs. Grant had lived 
there most of her life. After graduating 
from College she taught school in Columbus 
for four years before her marriage in 1906 
to Dr. Grant, a dentist. Her husband died 
in 1964. Mrs. Grant leaves a son, James W., 
30, and a granddaughter. <A _ daughter, 
Helen Grant, ’33, died in 1944. 


1902 


KEUZENKAMP—Mrs. Cornelius F. Keuzen- 
kamp (Maude L. Porter) died March 14 in 
Williamsport, Pa. Mrs. Keuzenkamp was 
born June 12, 1879, in Fitchville, Ohio. She 
was a German and modern language teacher 
in various schools from Ohio and Michigan 
to California and Washington. She and her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1909, 
lived several years abroad and in more re- 
cent years had lived in South Carolina. Mr. 
Keuzenkamp died in 1966. Mrs. Keuzen- 
kamp leaves three daughters, Cornelia Haw- 
kins, Barbara Meltzer and Betty Miller; and 
six grandsons. 


1904 


ALEXANDER—Mrs. Lewis H. Alexander 
(Norva L. Gibson) died Jan. 19 at the Fair- 
field Convalescent Home, Fairfield, Iowa, 
after major surgery last October. She was 
90 years old. A native of Danville, Iowa, 
Mrs. Alexander taught physical training at 
the YWCA in South Bend, Ind., before her 
marriage in 1906. Her husband died in 1958. 
She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Marcelle Boren, 
and a son, Robert G. 


SHURTZ—Harry F. Shurtz, Lafayette Town- 
ship, Ohio, farmer, died June 8 in Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, after a brief illness. Born Oct. 
12, 1841, in West Lafayette, Ohio, Mr. Shurtz 


AUGUST 1968 


attended Columbia Law School after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin. In 1910 he married 
Myrtle Wiggins, who died in 1966. In later 
years, before his wife’s death, Mr. Shurtz 
became interested in traveling and he and 
his wife took several trips abroad. He was 
a member of the United Methodist Church 
and F.&A.M. Lodge in West Lafayette. He 
leaves a son, William F.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Eleanor Karr; eight grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. Another son, Lt. 
Col. Hubert Shurtz, was killed in action in 
Korea. 


1906 


SCHIRMER—Mrs. Albert C. Schirmer (L. 
Lucile Cuyler) died June 17 in the Elyria 
Methodist Home after a six-month illness. 
Born June 8, 1883, in Avon Lake, Ohio, Mrs. 
Schirmer had been a physical education 
teacher. She first was an instructor at the 
YWCA in Trenton, N.J., and then in public 
schools in Janesville, Wis., and Hibbing, 
Minn. In 1914 she was married to Mr. 
Schirmer, an engineer, who died in 1941. 
Mrs. Schirmer taught for one year at the 
American Central School in Cuba after her 
husband’s death, and moved from Cuba to 
Elyria in 1946. She was a member of Elyria 
First Congregational Church, the YWCA 
and the Elyria Woman’s Club. She leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Strand, six grand- 
children and 10 great-grandchildren. 


1908 


SANBORN—John C. Sanborn, farmer and 
former Republican congressman from Idaho, 
died May 16 in Boise. In ill health for some 
time, he had been in a Boise hospital for 
two months. Mr. Sanborn was elected re- 
presentative from Idaho’s Second Congres- 
sional District in 1946 and was reelected in 
1948. He also served in the Idaho Legisla- 
ture, including terms in the House from 
1921 to 1930 and in the Senate from 1939 to 
1942. He was floor leader in his final two 
terms in the House and in his second term 
in the Senate. 

Born Sept. 28, 1885, in Chenoa, Ill., Mr. 
Sanborn received his master’s and LLB de- 
grees from Columbia University in 1912. 
The following year he began farming in 
Hagerman Valley, Idaho, where he made 
his home from that time on. He had a con- 
cern for reclamation projects and was in- 
strumental in legislation leading to construc- 
tion of the Palisades Dam. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Grange, Idaho Grange, 
Masonic Lodge, and was a director of the 
Idaho Farm Bureau Federation. In 1912 Mr. 
Sanborn married Jessie McNabb, ’08, who 
died in 1955. They had no children. 


1910 


COCHRAN—Mrs. William S. Cochran (Ra- 
chel Coss) died of heart failure at her home 
in San Diego, Calif., June 24. Born in Ken- 
ton, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1888, Mrs. Cochran moved 
to Oberlin with her mother about 1900 and 
attended the Oberlin schools. After her 
graduation from Oberlin College she taught 
in Los Angeles for a year and then for two 
years taught at .the Oberlin Academy. In 


1913 she was married to Mr. Cochran, ’06. 
They made their home in Cleveland until 
Mr. Cochran's retirement in 1949, when they 
moved to San Diego. Mr. Cochran died in 
1964. Mrs. Cochran leaves a son, William C., 
of San Diego. 


HAMMOND—Miss Grace L. C. Hammond, 
retired school psychologist, died April 15 in 
Madisonville, Ohio. Born Jan. 19, 1886, in 
Salem, Ohig, Miss Hammond received a 
master of education degree from Harvard 
University in 1928. A member of the staff 
of the Cincinnati public schools from 1914 
to 1956, she was the first of her race to 
serve as a psychologist with the school sys- 
tem. She was a member of St. Andrew 
Episcopal Church, Alpha Kappa Alpha sor- 
ority and the Ohio State Psychological As- 
sociation. Miss Hammond leaves Mrs. Van- 
essa Grace, whom she had adopted as a 
daughter; a grandson and a great-grand- 
daughter. 


1911 


NEUENSCHWANDER—W illis L. Neuen- 
schwander, a pioneer in the field of driver 
training, died May 28 in Akron, Ohio, after 
a short illness. He was 82. 

In 1938, while teaching at Buchtel High 
School, he helped Akron become one of the 
first cities in the nation to offer driver edu- 
cation. He also was co-author of the first 
book written on the subject. 

A native of Pandora, Ohio, Mr. Neuen- 
schwander taught school in Putnam County, 
Ohio, before coming to Oberlin. He taught 
in Saskatchewan for a year after he gradu- 
ated and later returned to receive a B.D. 
degree at Oberlin in 1915. For the next eight 
years he taught in various schools in Ohio, 
joining the Akron school system in 1923. 
He became supervisor of health and safety, 
retiring from the Akron schools in 1956. 

Mr. Nuenschwander was a teacher at 
Trinity United Church of Christ for 25 years 
and was active in other church work, was a 
member of the Akron Torch Club and the 
Children’s Zoo and was the author of many 
articles for Safety Education Magazine. 

In 1922 he married Esther A. Mayer, who 
died in 1966. He and his wife were the first 
residents of Rockynoll Nursing Home near 
Akron. He leaves two sons, Frederick and 
John; a sister, Mrs. Magdaline Plenart; and 
eight grandchildren. 


1914 


MARLATT—The Rev. Homer C. Marlatt, t, 
retired Congregational minister, died Jan. 
13 in Greeley, Colo. He was 87 years old. A 
native of Avoca, Iowa, Mr. Marlatt received 
the A.B. degree from Drury College in 1910. 
He served as pastor in various churches in 
the west, principally in Kansas, and retired 
in 1962. He leaves his wife, the former 
Crecy McCallum, whom he married in 1937, 
and a foster daughter. His first wife, Mary 
C. Sager, whom he married in 1910, died in 
1936. 


WARD—Word has been received of the 
death of Miss Gertrude T. Ward, retired 
school] teacher, in Evans Mills, N.Y. Born 
Aug. 27, 1885, in Evans Mills, Miss Ward 
taught in schools in Lubec, Maine, Chitten- 
ango, Hornell and Ogdensburg, N.Y., before 
becoming an English teacher at Utica (N.Y.) 
Free Academy in 1925. She retired from the 
Utica school in 1945. 


1915 


TUCKER—George E. Tucker died Oct. 18, 
1967, in Toledo, Ohio, following a heart at- 
tack. Born July 17, 1892, in Toledo, Mr. 
Tucker was the owner of George E. Tucker 
Insurance and Real Estate. He leaves his 
wife, Alta E. Kelley, whom he married in 
1922; and a brother, Dr. John P. Tucker, ’12. 


1917 | 


EARLEY—Miss Helen C. Earley died April 
23 in Babson Park, Fla. Born Feb. 16, 1895, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Miss Earley worked 
briefly in the Cleveland area after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin and then went to Florida 
to make her home. She established a pri- 
vate school in Babson Park and later taught 
in the public schools there. In 1944 she 


received a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. A retired clinical psy- 
chologist, she was a director of school psy- 
chological services for the Board of Public 
Instructions. She also werked in the county 
mental health center and with juvenile 
court. Miss Early was a member and trustee 
of Babson Park Community Church. She 
leaves a sister, Blanche Earley. 


1919 


BERTHOFF — Nathaniel (Nate) Berthoff, 
long-time devotee of Oberlin College ath- 
letics, died June 27 at his home in Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Born in New York City, Jan. 9, 1897, Mr. 
Berthoff was one of nine children. His 
father, a carpenter, came to the U.S. from 
Russia. As a child he sold newspapers in 
“Hell’s Kitchen” and became a runner in 
Wall St. After joining the “Madison Square 
Boys’ Club,” he was encouraged to enroll at 
the Oberlin Academy in 1913. As a physical 
education major in the College, he lettered 
in basketball and developed a keen interest 
in athletics. Although he weighed only 120 
lbs., he played football, but a broken leg 
ended this effort. 

Mr. Berthotf enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serve in June 1917 and served with the 
“Mosquito Fleet’ on patrol duty off New- 
port, R.I. He became an ensign in Decem- 
ber 1917. He left the Navy in 1919 and 
graduated in 1920. 

As a resident of Oberlin in the 20’s and 
30’s and Elyria since 1940, he was a close 
follower of the College’s football and bas- 
ketball teams. He was known to numerous 
student generations for his strong convic- 
tions and his delight in expressing his 
opinions. 

Until his retirement about six years ago, 
Mr. Berthoff was employed for 20 years by 
the Fruehauf Corp. in Elyria. Prior to that 
he sold real estate, was manager of a mort- 
gage banking company, auditor of an oil 
and gas well business in Toledo, manager 
of an oil and gas development project in 
Cookeville, Tenn., and editor of a financial 
journal. He enjoyed some success as a nov- 
elist and song writer. 

He was founder of the Elyria chapter of 
the Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet Sing- 
ing in America and served as editor of the 
Johnny Appleseed District newspaper The 
Quarter Note. 

Mr. Berthoff’s first wife, Helen Tappan, 
"19, now is Mrs. W. E. Utterback. 

He leaves his wife, the former Vivian 
Scott, whom he married in 1948, and four 
sons, Rowland T., ’42, professor of history 
at Washington University; Warner B., pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard; Jared S., a 
student at Lorain County Community Col- 
lege, and Michael L., a student at Elyria 
High School; two sisters, Mrs. Frances Ger- 
shon of New York and Mrs. Ruth Schwartz 
of Yonkers, and five grandchildren. 


HARTMAN—Word has been received of the 
death of Rev. Ross B. Hartman of Grinnell, 
Iowa. Born Aug. 20, 1897, in Medina County, 
Ohio, Mr. Hartman attended the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology from 1921 to 
1923 and received the B.D. degree from Yale 
in 1924. He served as a Congregational mini- 
ster in Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa and North 
Dakota, retiring from the full-time ministry 
in 1965. He married Edna D. Nuenschwander 
in 1926. They had a daughter, Edna Louise, 
and two grandchildren. 


1920 


MARTIN—Mrs. William M. Martin (Huldah 
Luechauer), co-owner of the Forest Hills 
Golf and Country Club in Newport, Ore., 
died April 11 in Phoenix, Ariz. She had 
moved to Phoenix three years ago from 
Portland, Ore. She was 70 years old. 

A native of Cincinnati, Mrs. Martin taught 
physical education at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore., for two years after re- 
ceiving her degree from Oberlin. She was 
a member of the United Church of Sun City, 
the Order of Eastern Star in Bay City, Ore., 
and the Daughters of the Nile. 

She leaves her husband, to whom she 
Was married in 1922; a son, William R.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Joyce Smith; a sister, Mrs. 
Salome Harvey, ’16; a brother and five 
grandchildren. 


46 


1923 


HART—Vincent S. Hart, retired investment 
executive, died of leukemia May 21 in 
Seattle following a year of failing health. 

Born Feb. 13, 1898, in Tacoma, Wash., Mr. 
Hart received the M.B.A. degree from Har- 
vard in 1924. That same year he married 
Ruth E. Raine, ’22. He started his career 
working in banks in Boston and Seattle. 

In 1934 he came to Oberlin to become an 
assistant in the treasurer’s office, went on 
to serve as assistant investment executive 
and then invesment executive. He left the 
College in 1954 to become vice president of 
Pacific Northwest Co. in Seattle. 

From 1958 to 1963, when he retired, he 
was assistant vice president of Valley Na- 
tional Bank in Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Hart had 
been active in Boy Scout Work; while in 
Oberlin he was president of the area coun- 
cil and a member of the regional executive 
council and of the national council. He also 
was active in the Methodist Church, serving 
as a lay delegate to the 1952 General Con- 
ference. He leaves his wife, and two sons, 
Rev. Vincent S. Jr., 53, and Frederick M. 


SIGGENS—Ray C. Siggens died of cancer 
May 1 in Park Ridge, Ill. He was born Dec. 
10, 1898, in Sandusky, Ohio. After college 
graduation, Mr. Siggens taught social civics 
at Zanesville (Ohio) High School for three 
years. He then joined the staff of Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, book publishers, 
as a sales representative, later becoming 
manager of the college department. During 
World War II he served as an officer in the 
Navy. He leaves his wife, whom he married 
in 1929, and two sons, Richard E. and James 
A. 


1924 


HART—Dean W. Hart, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
surgeon, died of a heart attack June 12 in 
Denver, Colo. Born July 4, 1902, in Eureka, 
Mich., Dr. Hart received his M.D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1928. 
He was a surgeon in St. John’s, Mich., and 
in Denver before moving to St. Petersburg 
in 1946. Dr. Hart was a fellow in the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons; a member of the 
American Proctologic Society and _ the 
Florida Proctologic Society and had served 
with the Naval Reserve Medical Corps. He 
leaves his second wife, Audrey Sevey, whom 
he married in 1938; and two daughters, Mrs. 
Marea J. Bickley and Mrs. Marilyn Hill, ’53. 
His first wife was Sadie M. Faulkner, ’26. 


1927 


SMITH—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Milton E. Smith (Evelyn P. 
Smith) of East Aurora, N.Y., on Jan. 17. 
Mrs Smith was born April 17, 1905, in Lor- 
ain, Ohio. After receiving her degree she 
was supervisor of art and music in the 
Hartville, Ohio, schools, then taught in the 
junior high school in Orland Park, IIl., for 
four years. In 1929 she was married to Mil- 
ton Smith, a doctor of osteopathy. They 
had a daughter, Jeannie C. 


1931 


NUTE—Mrs. William L. Nute Jr. (Mary C. 
Rogers), former United Church of Christ 
nurse in Turkey, died June 23 at her home 
in New York City. She left Turkey in 1965 
after 17 years’ service with the United 
Church Board for World Ministries. In their 
last overseas assignment, Dr. and Mrs. Nute 
were stationed at Gaziantep, where Dr. Nute 
was chief of staff of the Azariah Smith 
Memorial Hospital. 

Born April 29, 1911, in Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. 
Nute was the daughter of Prof. Charles Rog- 
ers, who taught zoology at Oberlin from 
1913 to 1941. She received a master’s de- 
gree from Oberlin in 1936 and attended John 
Hopkins Scohol of Nursing. Before her 
marriage in 1943, she taught a year in Al- 
bania and four years at American College 
for Girls in Istanbul. She also taught Eng- 
lish at Oberlin High School from 1940 to 
1942. 

Her primary interest was in education, 
but she also worked in public weliare. One 
of her special projects in Turkey was the 


development of a hospital volunteer pro- 
gram. Mrs. Nute leaves her husband; two 
daughters, Christie and Mrs. Irine Nadel; 
and a brother, Martin Rogers, ’35. 


1936 


JAMIESON—Mrs. James W. Jamieson (Mar- 
loe J. Doolittle) died April 29 at her home 
in Bath Township near Akron, Ohio. She 
was 51. A native of Akron, Mrs. Jamieson 
was a children’s reference librarian in Ash- 
tabula for a year before her marriage in 
1938. She received a bachelor’s degree in 
library science from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in 1937. In more recent. years she 
served as a teacher of shut-ins in the Bath 
School, a teacher of slow learners in Con- 
gress Junior High School in Wooster and 
a substitute teacner in Akron and Cuyahoga 
Falls. She was a member ot the Bath United 
Church of Christ. Mrs. Jameison leaves her 
husband; two sons, James C. and Gregory 
B.; a sister, Mrs. Philene Engel; a brother, 
Bruce Doolittle; and three grandchildren. 


ZELLERS—Atlee F. Zellers, alumni admis- 
sions representative and Concord, N.H., at- 
torney, died of a heart attack in May while 
driving home in his car. 

Born March 3, 1915, in Alliance, Ohio, Mr. 
Zellers received his law degree from Har- 
vard in 1939. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and moved to Concord in 
1946. He was in private practice until 1954, 
when he became a partner in the firm of 
Hall, Zellers, Morse and Gallagher. 

Mr. Zellers was legislative counselor to 
Gov. Sherman Adams during his administra- 
tion; he was a staff member for New Hamp- 
shire Sen. Russell Tobey on the U.S. Crime 
Commission; was county solicitor from 1951 
to 1954 and Concord city solicitor from 1954 
to 1958. 

Active in community affairs, he was a 
past president of the Concord YWCA and 
the Rotary Club, of the 1966 Dollars for 
Scholars and of the Boston Alumni Club. 
He was a trustee of the Concord Savings 
Bank, general counsel of the White Moun- 
tain and New Hampshire Electric Co-op 
and an incorporator with the New Hamp- 
shire Savings Bank. Mr. Zellers leaves his 
wife, Ruth G. Rouhan, ’38, whom he married 
in 1941; three sons, John F,. James D. and 
Jeffrey J.; a daughter, Mrs. Suzanne Devlin; 
and a brother, Paul C., ’48. 


1941 


REES—The Rev. James H. Rees, t, died of 
a heart attack May 1 in New Haven, Conn. 
Born Aug. 21, 1910, in New Britain, Conn., 
Mr. Rees received his bachelor’s degree 
from Marietta College in 1932. He served 
as minister in Litchfield, Ohio, from 1941 
to 1946 and then was a chaplain in the Army 
for two years. He later served churches in 
Wahpeton, N.D., Worthington, Minn., and 
New Haven, Conn. During the Korean War 
he again served as an Army chaplain for 
three years. He became minister of the 
Church of St. James the Apostle in West- 
ville, Conn., where he was serving at the 
time of his death, in 1962. He leaves his 
wife, Grace Rose, whom he married in 1935; 
and two children, Katherine R. and James. 


1942 


EELLS—Donald C. Eells, magazine execu- 
tive, died of lung cancer June 3 in Palo Alto, 
Calif., after a six-month illness. 

Born July 16, 1920, in Walla Walla, Wash., 
Mr. Eells served in the Air Force during 
World War II in North Africa. He retired 
from the Reserves as a lieutenant colonel. 
In 1946 he became an assistant actuary with 
Equitable Life in Washington, D.C. 

After receiving the M.B.A. degree from 
Stanford in 1952, Mr. Eells joined the busi- 
ness staff of Lane Publishing Co. in Menlo 
Park, Calif. At the time of his death he was 
assistant manager and printing quality 
manager for Sunset Magazine. Active in 
Democratic affairs in Santa Clara County, 
he had served as president of the Palo Alto- 
Stanford Democratic Club. 

Mr. Eells leaves his wife, Gwendolyn Mar- 
tin, whom he married in 1947; a son, John; 
a daughter, Kathryn; a brother, Dr. Ken- 
neth; and a sister, Mrs. Warren Martin. 
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1950 
BASS—Major Seymour R. Bass died May 14 
at Camp Friendship, Thailand, as a result 
of injuries sustained during an in-flight ac- 
cident while returning from a combat mis- 
sion in Vietnam. A pilot of an F-105 aircraft 
in the Air Force, he had been in Vietnam 
since January. 

Born April 20, 1928, in Roselle, N.J., Major 
Bass joined the Air Force as a bandsman in 
1950 and later became a career officer. He 
was associate professor of air science for 
the ROTC at Penn State University and be- 
came a test engineer for the electronics 
division of the Tactical Air Control System 
after receiving an engineering degree from 
the University of New Hampshire in 1964. 
He had been stationed at Hanscom Field 
near Bedford, Mass., before going overseas. 

Major Bass, a Conservatory graduate, was 
well known as a flutist and clarinetist, fre- 
quently giving concerts and also teaching 
music students. He also was a flying in- 
structor at Hanscom Field Aero Club. 

Major Bass leaves his wife, Lillian H. 
Chabot, whom he married in 1954; a daugh- 
ter, Carol; a son, Harvey; two brothers, 
David and William; and a sister, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Johnson. 


1959 


WALTER—Thomas G. Walter, t, died Feb. 
21 in St. Clair Shores, Mich. Born March 2, 
1933, in Detroit, Mr. Walter received his 
bachelor’s degree from Albion College in 
1955 and a master’s degree from Eastern 
Michigan University in 1964. He served as 
a minister in St. Clair Shores and later be- 
came a teacher at Ecorse Junior High 
School in Detroit and in Roseville, Mich. 


Deaths Reported 


JERABEK—John S. Jerabek, ’89-91, Lester 
Prairie, Minn. 

KELLOGG—Charles 
Napa County, Calif. 

DODGE—Ernest G. Dodge, ’90-91, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BROWNELL—Inez M. Brownell, ’91-92 ac., 
Hyattsville, Md., Mar. 15, 1967. 

JENKINS—Mrs. William P. Jenkins (Anna 
Hayes), ’91-92, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
April 18. 

WOODFILL—Mrs. William C. Woodfill 
(Mary Donnell), '91-92, Greensburg, ifeyol,, 
April 12. 

KEEP—Col. Henry Keep, ’93-94, Westfield, 
N.J. 

FINCH—Mrs. William O. Finch 
Wilson), ’94-96, Kokomo, Ind. 

DICKINSON—Mrs. Walter B. Dickinson 
(Hattie Morris), ’95-96 ac., Plymouth, Ind. 

ELY—Leslie H. Ely, ’95-98 ac., San Bern- 
adino, Calif. 

STRONG—Dr. Henry F. Strong, ’95-96 ac., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILLIAMS—Mrs. Dan F. Williams (Helen 
Clock), 95-98, May 9, Millersburg, Ohio, 

ARMSTRONG—Mrs. Elmer Armstrong 
(Mary Coe), '96-99, Brooklyn, N.Y., May 16, 
1967. 

OVERMYER—Roscoe C. Overmyer, ’97-01 
ac., Logansport, Ind. 

CONVERSE—Louise M. Converse, 98-00, 
Winooski, Vt. 

CARVER—William P. Carver, ’99-00 ac., 
Whittier, Calif., Jan. 4. 

SUTTON—Mrs. White Sutton (Alice Car- 
penter), 04, Honolulu, Hawaii, March 9. 

BALCOM—Mrs. Florence Balcom (Flor- 
ence Rodehafer), ’00-’03, Remington, Ind., 
March 24. 

CARTER—Mrs. Dora Carter 
son), 00-01 ac., Owatonna, Minn. 

MELEY—Dr. Edward J. Meley, ‘00-02 ac., 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 

NIDY—Mrs. Herbert C. Nidy (Mary Do- 
nat), ‘01-02, Carrollton, Ohio. 

JOHNSTON—Mrs. Harris Johnston (Geor- 
gia Wooldridge), 02-04, Booneville, Mo. 
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BACON—Charles E. Bacon, ‘02-’06 ac., 
Santa Cruz, Calif., May 13, 1966. 
REA—James M. Rea, ’02-05, Carlsbad, 
Calif., March 21. 

GAGE—Mrs. Victor R. Gage (Helen 
Heath), 03-04, Wilmington, Del. 
PARKER—Leonard A. Parker, 03-04, 


Manistique, Mich. 


AUGUST 1964 


HUMPHREY—Nina Humphrey, '04-05 ac., 
Peninsula, Ohio, June 22. 

LUCHSINGER—Lester D. Luchsinger, ’04- 
07 ac., Port Clinton, Ohio. 

NASH—Mrs. Norman S. 
Wells), 04-05, North East, Pa. 

SAMPSELL—Paul W. Sampsell, ’04-06 ac., 
South Pasadena, Calif., May 15. 

STUDER—Mrs. L. S. Studer (Nora Rein- 
hardt), 04-07, Wooster, Ohio, March 1968. 
ee ee E. Hay, ’05-08, Beaver Falls, 

EK 

DIETZ—Revy. Frederick C. Dietz, ’05-11 ac., 
Wheaton, Ill., May 14. 

HASKELL—Mrs. Robert M. Haskell (Ro- 
detta Morrison), ’06-07, Lake Linden, Mich. 

LEONARD—Jessie M. Leonard, ’06-07, Ot- 
sego, Mich., May 2. 

MONROE—Mrs. Charles S. Monroe (Helen 
Smith), ’06-08, Orlando, Fla. 

CONNOLLY—Mrs. Cleo Connolly 
Richards), ’07-10, Muscatine, Iowa. 

PIERCE—Harry W. Pierce, ’07-08 ac., Fair- 
field, Mont., April 8. 

SCHLENDORF—(Marguerite Mitchell), 
‘07-08, Portola Valley, Calif. 

SCHWARTZ—Mrs. Richard T. Schwartz 
(Louise Choate), ’07-09, Kokomo, Ind. 

TISS—Mrs. A. I. Tiss (Claire Van Dyke), 
07-09, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

YOUNG—Mrs. Edmund B. Young (Hazel 
Barker), ’07-08, San Diego, Calif., April 5. 

BERTRAM—Mrs. Mabelle Bertram (Ma- 
belle Claypool), ’08-09, Spencer, Iowa. 

CLARK—Leslie M. Clark, ’08-09 ac., Media, 
Pa., April 15. 

SMITH—Cloyd C. Smith, ’08-10 ac., Nova, 
Ohio. 

EWERZ—Robert 
Haynesville, La. 

SKODA—Mrs. Oscar S. Skoda 
Lacey), ’09-10 ac., Henderson, Nev. 

REEDS—Mrs. Frank H. Reeds (Ruth New- 
ton), ’10-12, Grand Junction, Colo. 

LONG—May M. Long, ’11-12, ac, Oberlin, 
Ohio, May 26. 

RYE—Mrs. Allan Rye 
11-13, Edinboro, Pa. 

SEARCY—Mrs. Earl B. Searcy (Loula Fae 
Isenberg), ’11-12, March 23, Springfield, Il. 

BALBACH—Nyle J. Balbach, ’12-14, Che- 
noa, Ill. 

WAGNER—Mrs. Ernest H. Wagner (Lucile 
E. Repass), ‘14K, March 21, Mason City, 
Iowa. 

GATES—S. Herbert Gates, ’13-15, ac, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Aug. 30, 1966. 

JOHNSON—Mrs. Clarence Johnson (Flor- 
ence Kellogg), 14K, Ashland, Ohio. 

COMPTON—Mrs. Roy C. Compton (Dor- 
othy M. Gray), ’15, Nov. 20, 1967, Chicago. 

TARBOX—Mrs. Luther H. Tarbox (Hazel 
M. Eddy), ’15, March 2, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

KENNAUGH—Mrs. William F. Kennaugh 
(Azeta M. Tinker), ’13-14, April 27, Port- 
land, Ore. 

VAN WAGNER—George W. Van Wagner, 
14, April 26, 1967, Shelby, Ohio. 

HASTING—Alva C. Hasting, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 

WARNER—Ruth F. Warner, ’13-14 t, Sun- 
derland, Mass. 

TONCRAY—Mrs. R. C. Toncray (Norma 
Horner), ’14-16, Eaton Rapids, Mich., Oct. 
27, 1967. 

CARROLL—Miss Harriet J. Carroll, ‘17, 
Feb. 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ZUCKERMAN—Miss Florence Zuckerman, 
114-17 ac, Feb. 9, Berkeley, Calif. 

CUNNINGHAM—Willa R. Cunningham, 
15-17, Long Beach, Calif. 

JOHNS—Elsie Johns, '17, Duluth, Minn. 

MOORE—Mrs. V. M. Moore (Emma Pohl- 
man), '15-17, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

HEMENS—Rollin D. Hemens, ’20, Chicago, 
June 21. 

RAPKING—Dr. Aaron H. Rapking, 16-17 
Ter Unere: 
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13-15 ac., 


RASMUSSEN—Mrs. John Rasmussen 
(Marguerite Hilgen), 16-17, Cedarburg, 
Wis. 


WEBER—Mrs. James T. Weber (Ruby K. 
Witner), '20, Dec.’ 11, 1967, Sierra Madre, 
er abbey 

BUGBEE—Virginia H. Bugbee, 
Waukesha, Wis., July 29, 1965. ev 

McQUINIFF—Mrs. Charles T. McQuiniff 
(Lillian M. Harvey), ’21, March 11, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

FILLER—Mrs. Louise A. Filler (Irene 
Grossjean), ‘22, Akron, Ohio, April 1967. 

PILCHER—William E. Pilcher Jr., '22, Feb. 
28, Charlotte, N.C. 


17-19, 


HICKMOTT—Mrs. Frank E, Hickmott (De- 
Lora Potter), '19-22, Lebanon, Pa. 


SPORE—Mrs. Judson P. Spore (Ruth E, 
Knapp), ’23K, Sandusky, Ohio. 
CUNNINGHAM—Mrs. Arthur G. Cun- 


ningham (Aletha M. Speers), ’25K, Dec. 30, 
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DARLING—Mrs. John H. Darling (Fran- 
ces Roberts), ’25, Ft. Calhoun, Mich. 

ROUMM-—Adeline H. Roumm, ’21-22, Flint, 
Mich;, Oct. 22, 1967. 

CUMMINS—Mrs. John R. Cummins (Mary 
Johnston), ’22-25, Gloversville, N.Y. 

NICHOLSON—J. Lawrence Nicholson, ’26, 
Topeka, Kan., May 6. 

RICKES—Mrs. Samuel T. Rickes 
P. De Melto), ’22-24, Cleveland. 

RINK—Mrs. Raymond L. Rink (M. Irene 
Hughes), '22-24, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

SMITH—Harry M. Smith, ’22-23, Evanston, 
Ill., Feb. 9. 

LEWIS—Gomer G. Lewis, ’23-27, April 6, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

TENNY—W. Britton Tenny, ’'23-27, Chag- 
rin Falls, Ohio, May 10. 

VAN AKIN—Miss Eleanor G. Van Akin, 
724-26, March 13, Miami, Fla. 

PATTERSON—Walter B. Patterson, ’'25-26, 
Peekskill, N.Y. 

LAWSON—Mrs. Mabel Lawson 
Buttman), ’30, Lakewood, N.Y. 

WEBNER—Mrs. H. Franklin Webner 
(Kathryn V. Harbison), ’30, Mannington, W. 
Va. 

LACY—Mrs. John A. Lacy (Martha M. 
Winslow), ’31-33, April 14, 1965, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

HAYES—Carl F. Hayes Jr., ’33-36, Colum- 
DilAgS.G. 

SESSIONS—Mrs. Cecil R. Sessions 
eva M. Mann), ’35-36, Detroit, Mich. 

LA FAVE—Robert J. La Fave, '40, Roches- 
eve, Iie, ZeVop all earl 

BINDER—Mrs. James A. Binder (Lois 
Ziel), ’41, Detroit, Mich., June 26, 1967. 

MILLER—James M. Miller II, ’39-40, 
Springfield, Ohio, April 15, 1967. 

HARDIN—Harold H. Hardin, °43-45 V-12, 
Keithsburg, Il. 

WHITCOMB—Waldo L. Whitcomb, '47-48, 
April 4, Saline, Mich. 

CABALLERO—Mrs. Daniel Caballero, ’53- 
55, Santa Fe, N.M., 1964. 

GRAAFMEYER—William E. Graafmeyer, 
’62, Jan. 18, Euclid, Ohio. 

HOFFMAN —Mrs. Elaine C. Hoffman, ’61- 
64 MAT, June 30, Granville, Ohio. 

NORTON—Thomas E. Norton, ’66, Jan. 21, 
1967, New Haven, Conn. 
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MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 


campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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